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DEAR CTA MEMBER: You can insure against losses by fire. 
glass breakage, windstorm, theft, personal liability, and 
14 other named perils at savings to 40 per cent! 











Initial premiums for our CTA-sponsored 5-in-1 package policy 
are 20 per cent lower than you would have to pay for comparab!- 
coverage with 5 separate policies at standard rates! 

There is an additional 5 per cent discount for non-smokers. 







Premiums have been further reduced by 22 per cent dividends 






— fl ot at policy expiration! Typical savings for this 19-way protection 
have totaled $52 for home owners and $39 for tenants! 
for th fe Underwritten by California Casualty—the same company that 





underwrites your CTA-sponsored car insurance—see back cover. 


Nanooks! SEE HOW MUCH YOU MAY SAVE! 


No matter when your present policies expire, return reply form 
at once for mail quotation showing exact premiums and 
estimated savings for your particular property. 








For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE or information, 
phone collect to nearest office: 

Los Angeles—MA 6-1461 + San Francisco—EX 7-3500 
Sacramento—HI 4-8323 + Fresno—BA 2-8486 
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—> CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN - 417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 - 550 KEARNY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 8 


Please mail your exact premium and estimated savings for comprehensive protection on my particular property with the new, CTA-sponsored 
HOME INSURANCE PACKAGE policy for owners and tenants. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 
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That “ol’ swimmin’ hole” on the 
cover of this issue will produce a 
twinge of nostalgia—at least 

among the older male readers. 

The theme is appropriate to 
approaching summer—and the article 
on recreation which you will find on 
page 10. We chose the swimming idea 
because California’s new “Public 
Outdoor Recreation Plan” lists this 
as the recreation having 

greatest participation. 
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HOW CLOSE ARE WE TO TEACHING MACHINES 
IN THE CLASSROOM? 


A Special Report on TMI-GROLIER Programmed Courses, 
Programmed Texts and Low-Cost Teaching Machines 


HE DEVELOPMENT of programmed 

learning has progressed to the 
point where teachers and educators 
everywhere are asking how this new 
instructional method will affect them, 
their schools, and their classes. 


TMI-GROLIER, a pioneer in program- 
ming research and teaching machines, 
has been engaged in extensive experi- 
mentation and testing, under the lead- 
ership of a team of educators and 
psychologists headed by Dr. Lloyd E. 
Homme and Dr. James L. Evans. 


Working closely with other psychol- 
ogists in the field, and drawing on the 
best practical and theoretical experi- 
ence available, TMI-GROLIER has pro- 
duced a series of programmed courses 
and texts. In addition, we have per- 
fected and are manufacturing the 
first practical low-cost teaching ma- 

hine for use with programmed 
courses. 


The TMI-GROLIER programmed 
urses and texts include spelling, 
\rithmetic, algebra, punctuation, 
music; basic courses in Spanish, 
rench, German, Latin and Russian, 
nd others. Every course has been 
xtensively tested, together with the 
MI-GROLIER teaching machine, in ac- 
al classrooms, such as the Albu- 
\uerque classroom pictured above. 
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Feedback data are incorporated in the 
final revisions of every course. 


“Teaching machines, properly pro- 
grammed and properly used, are 
our best hope for education.” 


This statement, made by Professor 
James McClellan of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, perfectly sum- 
marizesthe aspirations of TMI-GROLIER. 

We do not pretend to know all the 
answers to programmed learning. 
However, with the cooperation of 
leading educators, curriculum special- 
ists, and psychologists, we have suc- 
cessfully completed the first necessary 
steps of this great educational experi- 
ment: we have produced a series of 
thoroughly tested programmed 
courses and texts; we are now manu- 
facturing in quantity the first practi- 
cal teaching machines for those edu- 
cators who want to test them. 

Our next step is clearly one in 
which TMI-GROLIER must explore, to- 
gether with the educators in the 
nation’s schools, the best possible 
means for utilizing the courses and 


machines we now have, and others 
which are in preparation. 

Together, we will find the answers 
to many questions: In what aspects 
of learning can teaching machines be 
of optimum use? How effective are 
they in the classroom? For the indi- 
vidual student? For the teacher? To 
what extent should school adminis- 
trators and boards of education con- 
sider teaching machines and pro- 
grammed learning? 

In this second phase of develop- 
ment, TMI-GROLIER is now at work, 
correlating our findings with those of 
others in the educational world. Our 
courses are constantly being revised 
and re-designed to meet the actual 
needs of the teacher and classroom. 
Our full-scale Programming Facili- 
ties are coordinated with the main- 
stream of leading educational think- 
ing. In short, today’s classroom needs 
are determining the direction of TMI- 
GROLIER’s expanding services in the 
field of programmed learning. 

If you wish to know more about 
TMI-GROLIER’s low-cost teaching ma- 
chines and programmed courses, and 
how you can efficiently test and eval- 
uate them, simply write on your 
school letterhead to Dept. 22 


TEACHING MATERIALS CORPORATION 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


A Division of GROLIER INCORPORATED 
Publishers of The Book of Knowledge and The Encyclopedia Americana 





CTA BOARD OF DIRECTORS for 1961: (left to right, front row) John H. Palmer, president for 1960-61; Mrs. 
Sarah Carter, newly elected president for 1961-62; Fred ]. Clark, new member from Bay Section; Mrs. Mary Stewart 
Rhodes, past president; (standing) Charles Herbst, Norman Hass, Ben Kellner, and Judson Taylor. The only ab- 
sent board member is Jack Robinson, who was elected vice president. 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


Out-of-State Service Credit “Opposed in 
Principle” by CTA Governing Body 


LIMAXING a two-hour debate, the State Coun- 
cil of Education at its annual meeting at Asilo- 
mar, Pacific Grove, April 8, “opposed the principle” 
of granting additional retirement credit for out-of- 
state teaching service. The third and final written 
ballot showed 268 to 120. 
Discussion began after Mrs. Sarah Carter, chairman, re- 
ported the deliberations of the special 12-member commit- 
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tee appointed by the board of directors on direction of the 
Council at its December 1960 meeting. The committee’ 
report called attention to the fact that the Counci! had 
“neither accepted nor rejected in principle” the idea of 
granting additional retirement credit for out-of-state s«~vice. 

Mrs. Corrinne Hancock, La Mesa, said that the ['ctire- 
ment committee had approved a motion by a vote of 31 to 
13 which she then laid before the Council. It read: 
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it the matter of the principle of grant- 
ing « :t-of-state credit for retirement be sub- 
mitt: to all the members of CTA who are 
men bers of STRS for voting either for or 
agaist this principle and that arguments 
pro ond con be placed in the CTA Journal 
or be made available in any other acceptable 
manner to all members.” 


During extended debate which fol- 
lowed, Dr. Edwin Staley, CAHPER 
executive secretary, offered a substitute 
motion, on grounds that CTA’s govern- 
ing body should accept its responsi- 
bility to decide “that the Council 
approve the principle of granting credit 
for out-of-state service toward retire- 
ment.” His motion lost, 255 no to 104 
yes. 

More discussion followed. Then Mrs. 
Mary Rhodes, CTA past-president, of- 
fered a motion “that the Council decide 
the ARCOSS principle.” The motion 
passed, 220 yes to 142 no. 

To further the declared will of the 
Council to decide the issue, Mrs. 
Rhodes then moved that the body “fa- 
vor the principle of granting out-of- 
state credit.” This motion was declared 
out of order by the parliamentarian on 
grounds that it was substantively iden- 
tical to the previously-defeated motion. 

The motion was then restated nega- 
tively to be worded: “that the State 
Council oppose the principle of granting 
out-of-state credit for retirement serv- 
ice.” It was explained that a yes vote 
meant “opposed in principle” and a no 
vote meant “supporting in principle.” 
The third and final written ballot closed 
the issue: 268 yes and 120 no. 


HE! EN VON GARDEN, CTA board 
mevher since 1955, retired from the 
Coxcil, announcing that she expected to 
lea teaching soon. 
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GOVERNOR EDMUND G. BROWN, center, is congratulated by CTA Executive 
Secretary Arthur F. Corey after the Governor delivered a major address at the April 8 
State Council meeting. President John Palmer is at right. Devlin photo. 


MRS. SARAH CARTER 
NAMED PRESIDENT 


The Council received Section nomi- 
nations for membership on the board 
of directors: Ben Kellner, Bakersfield, 
Central Section, for reelection to a third 
three-year term; Charles Herbst, Los 
Angeles, Southern Section, for reelec- 
tion to a second three-year term. Fred 
J. Clark, Stockton junior college science 
teacher and new chairman of the Fi- 
nancing Public Education committee, 
was nominated by the Bay Section to 
succeed Mrs. Helen Von Garden, retir- 
ing. The three nominees were duly 
elected and the board held its first meet- 
ing during the noon recess Saturday. 


Mrs. Sarah Carter, Eureka high 
school teacher of English and member 
of the board since 1956, was elected 
president for 1961-62, the second wom- 
an to receive this honor. She has served 
as president of her local chapter and 
North Coast Section, is a former chair- 
man of the CTA advisory panel on 
public relations and the Moral and 
Spiritual Values committee, as well as 
other professional responsibilities. 

Jack Robinson, Paramount unified 
district superintendent and board mem- 
ber since 1959, was elected vice presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. Von Garden, St. Helena ele- 
mentary school teacher, had completed 
her second term on the board, having 
been originally elected in April 1955. 


Expecting to announce her retirement 
from teaching shortly, she had declined 
to be a candidate for a third term. Pres- 
ident of the Bay Section in 1952, she 
had long been active in CTA and had 
served as chairman of the International 
Relations committee of the State Coun- 
cil. A special Certificate of Apprecia- 
tion was presented to her by President 
Palmer on behalf of the Council. 


GOVERNOR BROWN IS SPEAKER 


Governor Edmund G. Brown is the 
only governor of California—in the 
memory of the oldest State Council 
member—to address the Council at its 
annual meeting. His 40-minute speech 
at the Saturday morning general ses- 
sion demonstrated a broad understand- 
ing of the needs of education and of the 
state’s responsibility toward the schools. 
He expressed a high regard for the 
leadership of Arthur F. Corey and for 
the general objectives of CTA. 

“We must not hold the schools re- 
sponsible for all the wrongs and weak- 
nesses of the nation since Sputnik; we 
must not assign to the schools the ob- 
ject of our fears,” he cautioned. 

The governor then described some 
of the state’s problems in carrying its 
heavy financial responsibilities: “A one 
and seven tenths billion dollar budget, 
70 per cent of which is for education— 
more than the total budget of 43 states.” 

Enrollment predictions for higher 
education, the governor pointed out, in- 
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SARAH CARTER of Eureka was named 
the second woman in CTA history to hold 
the office of president. 


dicate 450,000 students by 1970, dupli- 
cating the capacity of our present great 
system. Expansion of facilities of the 
University and the state colleges will 
be a heavy burden. The governor also 
urged that at least $250 more be spent 
per year for the education of each 
gifted child and that there be substan- 
tial increases in budget for the emotion- 
ally handicapped. 

He added that national responsibility 
for education “has long been lacking” 
and indicated that future school costs 
cannot be met without federal help. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S 
REPORT 


Instead of his usual summary of 
Association program and policies, Exe- 
cutive Secretary Arthur F. Corey de- 
livered an inspirational address, “The 
Grand Prerogative of Mind” or “Why 
Be Stupid?” He traced society’s insist- 
ent demand for highly educated men, 
not necessarily technicians, and pointed 
out that educators applaud higher edu- 
cational standards for the schools. 

“We cannot afford the luxury of stu- 
pidity . . . we must adjust or perish . . . 
the stupid shall not inherit the earth,” 
he concluded. 


SCTA DUES INCREASED 


A motion made at the December 
Council meeting to amend the bylaws 
of the Association was passed at the 
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April meeting, providing that the an- 
nual dues of the Student California 
Teachers Association shall be increased 
from $1 to $3. 


FREDA WALKER NOMINATED 


Herb Winterstein, president of North- 
ern Section, nominated Mrs. Freda K. 
Walker for the office of state NEA direc- 
tor. The Council concurred and her 
nomination will be tantamount to elec- 
tion at the NEA convention this sum- 
mer. Mrs. Walker, chairman of the 
math department at Orland high school, 
is a past-president of Glenn County 
Teachers Association and of Northern 
Section. She has been an active leader 
of the Classroom Teachers Department 
for many years, has been a delegate to 
the last six NEA conventions, and was 
named “Teacher of the Year” by the 
Orland Improvement Club last year. 


BLANCHARD CAMPAIGN STARTS 

The NEA Relations commission, 
joined later by the statewide campaign 
committee, met Thursday evening be- 
fore the opening Council session. Cam- 
paign publications and materials were 
discussed and a budget was set up to 
get Hazel Blanchard elected NEA presi- 
dent-elect at the Atlantic City conven- 
tion in June. The Council, which had 
previously endorsed the Fresno princi- 
pal’s candidacy, gave additional back- 
ing to a plea for local association contri- 
butions to a proposed $8000 fund to 
cover the drive for California’s first 
NEA president in 40 years. 


ACCREDITATION PLAN TABLED 


“Accreditation of schools,” a state- 
ment prepared by the CTA Educational 
Policy Commission, was temporarily set 









aside pending outcome of current 
lative effort in this field. The C: 
was informed that this policy stat 
as well as one on “The Use of T; 
Schools,” should be ready for Council 
action at the next meeting. The |atter 
draft was distributed with a request for 
membership study and comment. 


FACULTY-ADMINISTRATION 
RELATIONS 


CTA’s Higher Education Commission 
submitted—and the Council adopted- 
a policy statement entitled “Faculty. 
Administration Relations in California 
Higher Education.” The statement is 
printed in full on page 8 of this issue, 


NEA CONVENTION PREPARATION 


Melvin L. Keller, chairman of the 
NEA Relations commission, announced 
that delegates to the NEA convention in 
Atlantic City June 25 to July 1 will hold 
orientation meetings during May, 
Times and places are: Bay, Central 
Coast, and North Coast Sections, CTA 
headquarters in Burlingame, May 27; 
Central Section, College of the Sequo- 
ias, Visalia, May 20; Northern Section, 
Chico, May 13; Southern Section, CTA- 
SS headquarters, Los Angeles, May 19. 
Delegate handbooks have been printed 
and distributed to the nearly 500 dele- 
gates expected to attend. 


PERSONNEL STANDARDS 


The CTA Personnel Standards com- 
mission, in a report filed with the Coun- 
cil, described a joint CTA-CASA-CSBA 
assignment and competence case now 
reaching a satisfactory conclusion. Leg- 
islative matters now being studied by 
the commission include: (1) Study of 
practicability of a proposal to require 
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FAR INTO THE NIGHT a crew of state staff employees worked to produce 500 


copies of a large bound book of mimeographed committee and commission reporis fot 
State Council’s Saturday morning session. Left to right, Walter Maxwell, assistani exe- 
cutive secretary, urges a pause for refreshment on Helen Johnson, secretary tc Dr. 
Corey, and Yvonne Feldman of the Public Relations staff. Grayce Murray, super: isot 
of Office Services, looks on while Mae Koga types stencils for Dr. Charles Hamil‘on's 


teacher education report. Devlin photos. 
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all districts to adopt written personnel 
policies (2) Study of feasibility of re- 
quirin: districts to use an Expert Panel 
in all cases involving incompetence, un- 
professional conduct, or unfitness to 
teach before taking dismissal action 
into Superior Court (3) Recommenda- 
tions for revision of Education Code 
Sections 12955-6-8 of the Dilworth Act. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 

Advised that AB 1772 (Bee), which 
embodies CTA philosophy on teacher 
credentials, might be superceded by 
SB 57 (Fisher) in the final tally of legis- 
lators, the Teacher Education com- 
mittee urged that CTA legislative 
advocates seek to implement the CTA 
position as far as possible. To that end 
—and at the request of the executive 
secretary—the Council authorized 
Chairman Russel Hadwiger to name a 
five-member committee to assist advo- 
cates in reaching acceptable compro- 
mise. Mr. Hadwiger named himself and 
Lois Miller, Jean Pogue, Dr. James 
Stone, and Dr. Patrick J. Ryan. 


Legislative positions adopted by the 
Council on teacher education issues in- 
cluded: support SB 860, validating serv- 
ice under a lapsed credential; oppose 
AB 1993, providing a junior college cre- 
deritial for a Ph. D. degree; oppose SB 
1020, eliminating credentials for junior 
college teachers and administrators; 
support AB 2471, classifying certain 
educational positions as certificated per- 
sonnel; oppose AB 1013, proposing lim- 
ited credentials for service in state 
agency schools. 


RETIREMENT 


By action of the Council, on recom- 
mendation of the Retirement commit- 
tee, CTA position was set on the 
following bills: 


APPROVE: AB 442 (with respect to 
retirement principles), employment of 
non-credentialled teaching assistants; 
AB 987 and 988, STRS technical bills; 
AB 1346, changes procedures for re- 
depositing withdrawn contributions, 
amended to protect death benefits; AB 
1988, speeds payment of accrued retire- 
ment allowances to beneficiaries; AB 
1989, eliminates approval of Depart- 
ment of Finance for investment of re- 


tirement funds; SB 541, makes interest 
payadie on contributions for military 
service; SB 745, reinstates retirement 


right inadvertently lost in revision of 
1956 law; SB 1116, prevents double sur- 
vivor benefits. 


OPPOSE AB 883, gives state treas- 
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urer responsibility for purchase of se- 
curities for retirement investment 
board; AB 985, divides STRS into school 
districts for coverage under social secur- 
ity; AB 1254, changes effective date of 
option elections; AB 1298, makes sur- 
vivor benefits retroactive; AB 2437, re- 
instates out-of-state service credit for 
those who re-entered STRS after July 1, 
1944, and redeposited contributions; 
AB 476, grants retirement credit for 
military service prior to teaching serv- 
ice; ACA 45-50, authorizes investment 
of retirement funds in corporate com- 
mon and preferred stocks. 


SALARY SCHEDULES 
AND TRENDS 


A statement on “Principles of Profes- 
sional Negotiation,” referred by CTA- 
SS after initiation by NEA, was recom- 
mended by the Salary Schedules and 
Trends committee and adopted by 
Council. The seven-paragraph state- 
ment, to be submitted to the NEA Dele- 
gate Assembly in June, will be reported 
in the September Journal. 


Three legislative issues were submit- 
ted to Council by Chairman Harold 
Teter and all were adopted for support: 
SB 572 (merit increase during leave of 
absence), AB 1786 (assignment of foun- 
dation program to salaries), and SCA 17 
(proposed constitutional amendment 
calling for election of county superin- 
tendents by county boards and fixing of 
salaries by boards). AB 2075 was also 
supported, calling for salary increases 
for state college personnel; also spon- 
sored amendments regarding summer 
session employment and laboratory 
school teachers at state colleges. 


PROFESSIONAL RIGHTS 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


A policy statement on open circuit 
television (printed in full on page 17 of 
this issue) was written and presented 
by the Professional Rights and Respon- 
sibilities committee and adopted by the 
Council. 


Legislative bills AB 531 and AB 2069 
will be opposed by CTA on recommen- 
dation of this committee and action of 
the Council. 


TENURE 


Harvey Kirlan, reporting for the Ten- 
ure committee, asked that amendment 
be sought to AB 2238, referring to the 
granting of tenure to administrators 
with four-year contracts. He also recom- 
mended opposition to AB 1709. Council 
concurred. 

Turn to page 30 


CHAIRMAN HERBST presides over 
late-working Legislative committee. 


i 
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PROFESSIONAL Rights and res ponsibil- 
ities committee prepares policy statement. 





RUSSEL HADWIGER makes a point 
with Teacher Education committee. 








committee gets 


ready for busy study-work period. 
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FACULTY-ADMINISTRATION RELATIONS 
IN CALIFORNIA HIGHER EDUCATION 


(Policy statement adopted by the State Council of Education, April 8, 1961) 


Democratic There is need for clear 
Principles affirmation of demo- 
cratic principles basic to good faculty- 
administration relations in all four seg- 
ments of California higher education. 
Such basic principles should deal with 
relations among administrators, faculty, 
boards of control, legislators, the stu- 
dent bodies, and the public generally. 
Once formulated, these principles 
should serve as a general framework 
within which each of these groups can 
fulfill at least minimum obligations to 
themselves and to one another. 

The rapidly increasing size of higher 
educational institutions and the multi- 
plicity and intricacy of their educa- 
tional, budgetary, personnel, and 
operational problems today demand a 
maximum use of all human resources if 
progress and quality are to be main- 
tained. 


The seeming “efficiency” of autocratic 
or paternalistic management of collegi- 
ate institutions is illusory when dealing 
with a professional staff having a high 
degree of preparation and capacity for 


planning and self-direction. Failure to 
utilize such personnel in all areas of 
planning is wasteful, undermines mo- 
rale and minimizes acceptance and ap- 
plication of whatever plans are handed 
down from administrative authority. 
The operation of a junior college, col- 
lege or university community as an in- 
stitution of higher education is the 
shared responsibility of the public, the 
legislature, the board of control, the 
administrative faculty, the teaching and 
research faculty, and the student body. 
It is expected that as each such insti- 
tution develops maturity, the many 
spheres of shared, mutual responsibility 
and interaction between faculty and ad- 
ministration will become more clearly 
defined. Certainly conditions of work, 
teaching and research policy, budget- 
ing, matters relating to academic and 
administrative personnel, should en- 
gage the attention and employ the best 
resources of the whole staff. Neither 
faculty nor administration should dom- 
inate the deliberations concerning these 
issues. As policies on the method of 
handling the details of each of these 
and qther areas become more clearly 
evolved in each institution, they should 


be defined and set forth in writing and 
periodically reviewed. 


As evidence of his capacity for such 
cooperative democratic action, each ad- 
ministrator and faculty member should 
make his own professional life one of 
continuous growth and maintain mem- 
bership in professional organizations. 
Working individually and through those 
organizations, he should assume respon- 
sibility to improve the quality of his 
own and his institution’s services to 
student and public. 


Areas of Faculty- Jp view of the re- 
Administration sponsibilities 
Shared shared by the 
Responsibility faculty and ad- 
ministration, the California Teachers 


Association believes that— 


1. The faculty should participate in 
determining membership of insti- 
tutional committees and councils, 
realizing that effective committee 
participation demands compe- 
tency and expenditure of time and 
energy. 

2. The administration should encour- 
age faculty participation on com- 
mittees which advise with the 
executive officers concerning 
budget. 

3. The faculty should have the re- 
sponsibility of examining and re- 
acting to all proposals for changes 
in the instructional program. 

. The faculty should participate in 
the review of qualifications of pro- 
posed faculty members and ad- 
ministrative staff, the establish- 
ment of criteria for promotion, the 
review of available data pertinent 
to a pending dismissal. 

. Such matters as scheduling, room 
assignments, summer and evening 
classes, load, released time, and 
sabbatical leave may also be areas 
for faculty committee study and 
recommendation. 

. The faculty should be able to 
place before the institution’s gov- 
erning board, through proper 
administrative channels, faculty 
views and recommendations on all 
matters pertaining to the efficient 
operation of the institution. 


The achievement of machinery which 
facilitates optimum use of the joiit re. 
sources of faculty and administration 
is a complex and demanding process 
which must be adapted to each local 
situation. The system itself should be 
developed over time through broad co. 
operation and should be steadily sub- 
ject to review. 


Academic The Association believes 
Freedom _ that faculty members, in- 
cluding both administrative and in- 
structional personnel, should conduct 
themselves as responsible members of 
society and of their profession. They 
have a further duty to preserve, support 
and defend an atmosphere of academic 
freedom. 

The meaning of academic freedom in 
higher education is extremely comple, 
having developed over a period of more 
than a thousand years. It is of utmost 
importance for effective faculty-admin- 
istration relations that both faculty and 
administration be acquainted with the 
principles of academic freedom as de- 
veloped in higher education, and that 
each institution develop clear policy as 
to the implications of these principles 
for all phases of professional and per- 
sonal life of both administrative and 
teaching staff. 


Need for The Association commends 
Action _ those institutions where 
problems and policies have already 
been made matters of mutual faculty- 
administration deliberation and action, 
and urges other institutions, through 
mutual action, to make a prompt and 
vigorous effort to establish such proc- 
esses. Such effort seems to demand 
statewide interchange of ideas among 
faculty and administration. 

A comparative study of the forms and 
types of faculty participation to be 
found in California and elsewhere 
should be helpful in designing patterns 
of operation likely to facilitate mavi- 
mum utilization of faculty resources. 
The Association urges careful study of 
this problem and pledges its assistance 
wherever possible. 
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ARTHUR F. COREY 
CTA Executive Secretary 


This message is a portion of 
the speech delivered by Dr. 
Corey to the State Council of 
Education April 8. 
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The Grand Prerogative of Mind 


HERE ARE FEW teachers who do not find their richest profes- 

sional reward in the accomplishments of the occasional student who 
is not only brilliant but highly motivated. Intellectual standards in the 
school cannot be elevated by fiat. The attitudes which young people 
exhibit toward intellectual achievement are largely determined by the 
character of the total society of which they are a part. When a high 
school student senses in his elders little respect and low value rating 
for scholarship, he will not be motivated to accept the necessity for 
many hours of homework in order to achieve intellectual competence. 
When a dedicated teacher tries to inspire such a student, the response 
if often, “Well, what does it get you? How much do you make?” 


Fortunately, there are always a few who, without outside pressure, 
find within themselves the insatiable intellectual curiosity which pro- 
duces scholarship. This is the group upon which society has always 
depended for its progress. Unfortunately, great leaders of thought are 
exceptions. The magnitude of today’s pressing problems is too great 
to depend upon the relatively few who, against all odds, are deter- 
mined to study and think. Young people can not be expected to be 
better, wiser, or more highly motivated than their elders. 


Passage along the paths which have generally been accepted as pro- 
ducing the educated man is no guarantee of intellectual competence; 
the Ph. D. degree is no guarantee. The so-called “good old days” in 
education did not produce the essential and imperative complement 
of intellect which we must have in our society. 


Subject matter mastery, essential as it is, takes importance beside 
another important element—and this is the manner in which it is taught. 
The methods used in teaching young people, as well as knowledge of 
fact, makes the difference between training and learning, between the 
technician and the intellectual. We are now being told that method 
makes no difference. I say that method is both important and necessary. 


We must adjust or perish. If we are to adjust, it will not be by what 
are called “the good old methods.” To think is not merely to sit and 
ponder. To think is to study, to define alternatives, to weigh evidence, 
and to reach conclusions. To do this on issues which really matter is 
the grand prerogative of mind. This is our urgent challenge: the stupid 


shall not inherit the earth. 














When school is out..... 


REC 





OUTDOOR EDUCATION programs, sponsored by many 
school districts in California, provide opportunities to teach 
and practice democracy. In this photo, sixth graders from 
Mound School District, Ventura, take part in the daily flag 
raising ceremony. Such camps offer not only recreational ac- 
tivities but educational programs as well. VENTURA SCHOOLS PHOTO 
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Partnership of education and recreation 
sealed in improved cooperative programs, 


By Ted Gordon 


E DUCATION does not stop at the school bell’s afternoon 

ring, for when school’s out, recreation’s in! And when 
recreation’s in, education goes on! Such is the growing 
awareness of thousands of teachers and administrators 
throughout the country and, emphatically, in California. 

To the question “Where can youngsters go during after. 
school hours, weekends, holidays, vacations to have fun and 
learn at the same time?” the answer of those familiar with 
the concept of school-connected recreation is “Right back 
to school.” 

For the modern school-connected recreation program, a 
part of the total curriculum, includes activities in music, 
drama, art, crafts, science, literature, athletics, outdoor ed- 
ucation; activities after school, weekends, holidays, vaca- 
tions, evenings, summers; activities for all ages; activities 
for those in school as well as those out of school. 

In California, as the recent California Public Outdoor 
Recreation Plan revealed, over 300 school districts already 
participate in support of organized programs of recreation; 
of this number about 50 school districts administer the 
community and school recreation programs directly, using 
school funds. 

The Los Angeles City Schools, through its Youth Ser 
ices Section (Dr. John L. Merkley, supervisor in charge’, 
sponsors a program at about 500 schools with over 2000 
personnel, mostly teachers, working part-time, especially 
during the summers, and with over 10,000,000 annual “at- 
tendance units.” 

Recreation wins nomination as candidate for an addi- 
tional “R” in the curriculum by virtue of the impact of 
“The Roles of Public Education in Recreation. A Frame- 
work for Recreation Services Provided by California Public 
School Districts.” Issued last year as a joint project of the 
California Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation (a CTA affiliate) and the California State De- 
partment of Education, the publication has given nation 
wide status and stature to “education via recreation.” 

Published by CAHPER, the brochures have been dis- 
tributed nation-wide to leaders in the triple fields; to state 
departments of education; to city, county, and district rec: 
reation agencies; to colleges and universities. The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, for example, has ordered 


Dr. Gordon is a supervisor in the Y outh Services section of 
Los Angeles City Schools and president-elect of CAHPER 
Southern district. A frequent Journal contributor, he is also 
author of “Tricks of the Trade” and “Treasury of I caching 
Techniques,’ CTA-SS publications. He served on the editing 
committee for the “Roles” described above. 
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SUMMER MUSIC WORKSHOPS have been increasingly im- 
portant in many districts. Here the woodwind section of the 
San Leandro unified school district gets some special instruc- 
tion from Teacher Ben Herring. In several parts of the state, 
schools have cooperated closely with recreation districts in this 


type of cultural program. ALAMEDA COUNTY SCHOOLS PHOTO 


FREEHAND DRAWING can be recreational as well as edu- 
cational. T hese South San Francisco seniors have found a serious 
interest in their drawing classes. The scene could be duplicated 
as readily in school-sponsored programs at summer recreation 
centers as at midwinter courses “for credit.” The student profits 


either place. DORCAS ROSENFELD PHOTO 


MIXED REACTIONS show in the faces of these youngsters as they pause in the tour 
of a museum to view the bones of an ancient mastodon. Their summer playground di- 
rector has varied the day's activities with an outing which proved to be memorable— 


and a lot of fun. 
CT¢ _urnal, May 1961 
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copies for distribution to all its state 
recreation chairmen. 


The statement has been widely publi- 
cized at conferences, discussed at Board 
of Education meetings, reprinted in 
condensed form in California Schools. 
(Copies are available for $1 by cash or 
check—less in quantities—from CAHPER, 
1705 Murchison Drive, Burlingame, Calli- 
fornia.) 

What, then, is this document which 
gives voltage to a hitherto dimly recog- 
nized area of school life? How did it 
come about? What does it say? What 
does it mean to teachers? 

Anticipating that the much publicized 
population-automation explosion would 
have a concomitant “recreation-explo- 
sion,” school-connected recreation per- 
sonnel gathered at the CTA-SS Building 
in Los Angeles November 12-13, 1957 
and recommended a statewide declara- 
tion of policy suitable to the 60’s. After 
a special two-day conference at Asilo- 
mar of school and non-school recreation 
leaders; screening by statewide commit- 
tees of teachers, consultants, members 
of professional associations, municipal 
recreation agencies; four drafts, and 
diligent editing, the publication ap- 
peared, the consensus and common un- 
derstanding of educators and recreators. 


It is an appraisal of the concerns, 
roles, responsibilities, and potentialities 
of recreation as related to education and 
the public schools. It is an attempt to 
provide some definite criteria, some 
goals and guidelines for school districts 
now providing recreation, for districts 
considering such a school-sponsored ap- 
proach, and for units of government un- 
certain about their recreation relation- 
ships with the schools. 


State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Roy E. Simpson set the key- 
note in the Preface, writing in part: 


Education does not stop at the school bell’s 
ring. With children of school age, learning 
can be stimulated and enriched with after- 
school activities which allow less formal use of 
classroom teachings. Thus, work in the sci- 
ences, arts or languages can draw increased 
interest from related recreational activities. 
Sports, games, and other physical recreation 
activities related to directed physical education 
are needed to develop maximum health and 
fitness. 


Likewise, those beyond school age find 
work’s efficiency is improved by counter-bal- 
ancing leisure activities. With more leisure 
time certain to confront Americans in the fu- 
ture, the three R’s, science and the arts will 
form the broad foundation for greater oppor- 
tunity in recreation. For example, reading is 
one of the basic arts. Full recognition of the 
values of this and other classroom learnings 
that relate closely to man’s leisure should be 
given by the schools. Opportunity to further 
develop these skills in an after-school recrea- 
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tional setting is the responsibility of school dis- 
tricts, as permitted and encouraged under 
California law. 


The laws referred to are the Civic 
Center Law (1917), the Community 
Recreation Enabling Law (1939), and 
the “Community Services Tax Law” 
(1951; 1959). This last is particularly in- 
teresting to teachers. By its “pennies for 
recreation” or “5-cent override,” Boards 
of Education may secure funds inde- 
pendent of and not in direct competi- 
tion with regular instructional (teachers’ 
salaries, textbooks, etc.) budget. This 
statute has significantly accelerated 
school involvement in recreation, re- 
ports the Outdoor Plan; virtually all 
California school districts now make 
use of this legal largesse. 

The “roles” in the pioneering policy 
statement are six in number with 23 ac- 
companying “responsibilities.” In es- 
sence: 

1. Schools should educate for the 
worthy use of leisure. Schools have the 
responsibility of giving recreation a 
vital place in our culture by making full 
use of services, facilities, and opportuni- 
ties permitted and encouraged by Cali- 
fornia law. Recreational competences, 
moreover, should be inculcated in the 
formative school years so that there will 
be carryover into later life. Such edu- 
cation should, of course, be in coopera- 
tion with other agencies providing com- 
munity recreation. 


2. Schools should achieve ma’ mum 
articulation between instructio and 
recreation. It is in this second ro » that 
teachers ‘ind fullest identificatior, With 
thousands aiding as part- or fu !-time 
playground directors, play leade»., spe. 
cialists, supervisors, the significa :ce of 
this role cannot be underesti: :ated 
“Schools should improve teachi::¢ and 
learning through teacher-pupil re ‘ati 
ships in the recreation settin =.” S, 
closely should the in-school hours acs. 
demic classroom be coordinated with 
the out-of-school hours recreation “lab. 
oratory” that pupils will be able and 
eager to practice on their own the skill; 
and learnings imparted to them in the 
required bell-to-bell setting. 

Teachers are urged to supplement the 
classroom’s “crowded curriculum” with 
an “out-of-classtime curriculum” in art 
music, drama, homemaking, physical 
education, health, and science, to name 
a few “subjects” out of many. Time. 
tightened programs thus can be supple. 
mented with many challenging “elec. 
tives,” both for the talented and for the 
less gifted. 

Leadership should come from the 
principal working cooperatively with 
the teachers, the recreation administra. 
tor for the school district, and with 
those responsible for the community 
recreation program. 

AF 


MARGINAL ACTIVITIES is the title of this photograph taken at Budlong Aven 
school in Los Angeles. Parents have grown to appreciate the programs for you ngstet 
which provide wholesome play under expert supervision. Often the nearby pla; zround 
is the only safe place for active boys and girls to meet—and they return to sc/ ool fa 


fun. 


L.A. CITY SCHOC Ss PHOT? 
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3, -chools should co-ordinate and 
mobi!.ze total community resources for 
recre:tion. Incorporating the CTA 
Comission on Educational Policy’s 
statement on “The School and Its Pro- 
gram the document declares: 

In some areas the school district should be 
the focul point for the provision of total recre- 
ation for all ages. In other communities it may 
be desirable to work cooperatively in a co- 
ordinated plan for recreation administration. 
Whatever the plan, the schools are basic and 
inseparable components of service, and as such 
must be full-fledged partners in the recreation 
program. 

4, Schools should develop co-opera- 
tive planning of recreation facilities. 
Schools are in a strategic position be- 
cause they have the first lien on the 
public purse and conscience when it 
comes to securing land and facilities. 
Therefore, school district officials 
should initiate, encourage, or recognize 
planning, financing, and operating of 
facilities suitable for recreation, making 
sure that the community-wide program 
of recreation economically represents 
the sum of all programs and facilities 
financed by the total community dollar. 

The elementary school plant should 
be the natural and logical neighborhood 
center; the secondary schools should be 
located and equipped to serve as com- 
munity recreation centers; the commu- 
nity or junior college should serve both 
as a community and as a regional center. 


EQU iPMENT permanently eciiianhd in 
schoul play areas gets extra usage during 
the s:mmer when school district and rec- 
reatic 2 district cooperate and share. 
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5. Education should encourage, stim- 
ulate, and produce research on recrea- 
tion. With appraisals, comparisons, and 
evaluation essential to planning and 
conducting a successful community rec- 
reation program, it is vital that research 
be conducted into the finances, pro- 
grams, personnel, facilities, administra- 
tion of school recreation. The allega- 
tions made in these roles, for example, 
need careful scrutiny, objective study, 
statistical analysis. In short, school- 
sponsored recreation should make use 
of research techniques to evaluate its 
effectiveness. 


6. Education should stress profes- 
sional preparation of recreation person- 
nel. Professional preparation and quali- 
fication by registration and certification 
of recreation personnel will contribute 

a - be he te 


sos Sree ae 


to the understanding, interpretation, 
and continued growth of recreation as 
a force in individual and community 
life. Consequently, school recreation 
leaders should maintain constant liaison 
with recreation curriculum leaders of 
public schools and institutions of higher 
learning so as to train personnel for 
maximum performance. 


In the professional preparation of 
teachers and administrators, course 
work, in-service training, and interne- 
ship should stress the functional rela- 
tionship of school instruction and recre- 
ation. “Science, foreign language, and 
mathematics may seem to have less ob- 
vious leisure-time manifestations than 
art, music, and literature; but the mod- 
ern concept finds recreation to be what- 
ever one finds pleasure in doing volun- 
tarily.” 


In conclusion, by reading between the 
lines of this literate landmark in rec- 
reation, it is apparent that as learning 
and academic “disciplines” are more 
and more emphasized; as the 3 R’s shift 
from “Rah! Rah! Rah!” to “Language!” 
“Science!” “Math,” the need for wise, 
wholesome, and constructive use of 
leisure time becomes ever more impera- 
tive. Knowledge of, participation in, 
and giving support to the school recrea- 
tion program constitutes a professional 
opportunity and obligation of teachers 
and administrators. 
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WHOOPS! Skirts fly as the young lady whirls in the dance festival at Los Angeles’ 
Melrose Avenue school. Folk dancing is among the more popular activities scheduled 
by the Y outh Services Section of the city schools system. In addition to group instruc- 
tion under guidance of the recreation leader, the youngsters enjoy the festivals which 


parents and friends attend. 


L.A. CITY SCHOOLS PHOTO 
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We must teach the = sses of enquiry rather the outmoded facts of scie ice. 


oa 


E ARE undergoing a revolution 

in science, creating a new partner- 
ship with the economic, social, educa- 
tional, and political issues of our times. 
So fused are these issues we find it no 
longer possible to teach any field of 
knowledge divorced or isolated from 
another. There is more to know in any 
field of science than can be taught in a 
lifetime. 

The result has been to organize 
courses which consist of massive doses 
of facts without conceptual order, with- 
out unity, and without an understand- 
ing for the intellectual methods which 
won these facts from nature. The fetish 
and delusion of subject matter cover- 
age has persisted in textbooks and 
teaching practices. 

Only the mere skeletons of science 
and mathematics are presented. The 
facts are divorced from anything that 
might be called the processes of en- 
quiry, sterilized of their beauty and left 
dangling without a place in the scheme 
of things. 

Courses in science and mathematics 
have become little more than skim- 
mings and smatterings, dribbles and 
dabbles of assorted facts and generali- 


Dr. Hurd is associate professor in the 
school of education, Stanford University, 
and a specialist in the teaching of science. 
The article above is a portion of a speech 
he gave at an institute of science and 
mathematics teachers at Oregon State Col- 
lege and at Edmonton, Canada. 
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ties. It has been said that we have been 
so busy teaching biology, physics and 
chemistry that we have forgotten to 
teach the science of these subjects. 

What then must be the nature of edu- 
cation for a society with these charac- 
teristics? The demand for a pattern of 
education that will enable young peo- 
ple to live in the world in which they 
are going to live; an education that will 
enable the individual to stay close to 
the frontiers of knowledge and an edu- 
cation that will make it possible for the 
student to ride the crest of zew knowl- 
edge and discoveries. The productive 
life of the seniors at your school will 
extend to past the year 2000. So must 
their education. 

The first objective of any education, 
over and beyond the pleasure it may 
give, is that it serve the future. Knowl- 
edge, to be of greatest value, must be 


















usable beyond the context in which it 
was learned. For several years now at. 
tempts have been made to develop 
courses in science and mathematics to 
meet the “immediate needs” of children 
and young people. The development of 
curricula for a rapidly changing society 
demands that knowledge be more du: 
able than this. Learning in every cours 
must also count for the rest of the student: 
life. There is too much to know and too 
much demanded of one today to be able 
to afford learning which has only ten: 
porary or immediate use. 

But even this is not enough, for most 
of the knowledge young people wil 
need in their lifetime has not yet been 
announced or discovered. Then again. 
there is the problem of more knowledge 
at every stage of life than can be taught 
This means that we need to provide th 
students with an entrance into this know: 
edge, pointing the way so that they cat 
travel upon their own. The world we goto 
school in is not the world in which we 
earn a living, and it will not be the 
world into which we retire. And at 1 
time has it been the world of our pa 
ents. We are in an age where everyott 
will need to learn more after he finishe 
school than he did in school. 

To accomplish this goal will requit? 
new directions in curriculum and i 
teaching techniques. Research sciet 
tists and mathematicians have bee! 
among the first to recognize the nee¢ 
for innovations in curriculum and the 
conduct of teaching. 
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Sev-ral years ago the National Science 
Foun ‘ation, working through profes- 
siona: societies and with research and 
educational specialists, initiated a com- 
prehensive program of curriculum re- 
vision in mathematics and the sciences. 
New programs in secondary school 
physics, chemistry, biology and mathe- 
matics are in progress or completed. 

Each of the committees has sought to 
weed out much of the inert knowledge 
found in high school subjects, material 
that is not particularly significant for 
modern science and mathematics. This 
means a number of our favorite topics 
and units that we have taught for years 
are not likely to be found in the new 
courses, in fact, the longer one has 
taught them, the greater the mortality 
that may be expected. 


The next step has been to determine 
what materials might just as well be 
taught at a lower grade level. While 
there is much research yet to be done, it 
seems evident that there is a sizeable 
amount of material taught in high 
schools that can be thoroughly under- 
stood by children in the elementary 
school. 

The extent of present day knowledge 
demands that significant knowledge be 
taught as early in school as it is compre- 
hensible. In the next few years we can 
expect a migration downward of course 
content, from college to high school, to 
junior high school, to elementary 
school, and I would not be surprised if 
some material went from the college to 
the elementary school. 


Another development in the “new” 
courses has been to reduce the number 
of facts presented and then to reorgan- 
ize those remaining around one or two 
broad integrative themes (a process of 
distilling and centrifuging). Knowledge 
of facts no longer has priority in modern 
curriculum making, even though it were 
possible to teach them for retention. 
The central reason for the choice of 
themes, ideas, principles, concepts, gen- 
eralizations, or theories as the organiza- 
tional focus of courses is that they all 
involve an interrelationship of facts. 


Emphasis is upon the ordering or 
structuring of knowledge within the 
subject field. This is the best way known 
by which the science of biology, chem- 
istry, physics or mathematics can be 
presented. It is the most efficient way 
that knowledge can be acquired if an 
understanding of that knowledge is the 
exp: ed outcome and retention the 
Soa 


we 


means that a considerable part 
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of the class time is spent in the analysis, 
organization and relating of learnings 
until the student is able to form con- 
cepts and also recognize something of 
the structure or nature of the subject. 
That is, he has acquired some under- 
standing of the process by which knowl- 
edge has been produced in that subject. 
Only then can the student be said to 
truly possess any part of the subject. 

Grasping the structure of a subject 
means understanding it in a way that 
permits other ideas and new knowledge 
to be related to it in a meaningful way. 
When ideas have been grouped and re- 
lated the student is in an intellectual 
position to use his knowledge to attack 
new problems or new variations. He is 
also in a more favorable position to har- 
bor the latest conclusions of science as 
they are generated. 

There are other aspects to this ap- 
proach for teaching. To develop ideas 
and grasp relationships requires that 
young people penetrate topics much 
more deeply than has been the practice 
in the past. This is the reason for reduc- 
ing the number of topics in modern sci- 
ence and mathematics courses; the time 
gained is used to explore each topic in 
greater depth. Since the development 
of concepts or relationships is a personal 
activity, it means that the classroom pro- 
cedures must permit the student to dis- 
cover the structure of the subject largely 
on his own. With help and guidance 
from a teacher, he learns how to learn 
within the context of a particular sub- 
ject content. In other words, he learns 
the processes of the discipline by which 
new knowledge is obtained. If we ex- 
pect young people to learn to think in a 
subject, the emphasis in the original 
learning must stress the process of 
thinking and acquisition of knowledge. 

Since it is no longer possible to teach 
any more than an exceedingly small 
fragment of any subject in a school year, 
and since the student will need an en- 
trance into new knowledge for the rest 
of his life, the only apparent solution to 
the problem is to educate in terms of 
significant concepts, to develop skills 
in the processes and methods of science 
and mathematics and to provide experi- 
ence in learning how to learn. 

More efficiency in learning can be 
brought about by choosing areas of 
study that are the most significant for 
understanding the field. The choice of 
this material is a responsibility of the 
academic specialist in science and math- 
ematics. Further efficiency can be 
achieved by conceiving the curriculum 
to be a continuous experience extending 


from kindergarten through the high 
school. This permits concepts to be in- 
troduced at the best level for learning 
and to allow for a more systematic way 
of building upon them in successive 
years. Over a period of time pupils will 
recognize that they are expected to be 
able to use their knowledge from a 
lower grade at a higher level and to in- 
crease the sophistication of their under- 
standing. 

Each classroom becomes a learning 
laboratory where the major activities of 
the student are a variety of discovery 
techniques. Extensive reading, chal- 
lenging experiments, careful observa- 
tions, comparing authorities and 
organizing for ideas are illustrative. The 
teacher becomes more than a commen- 
tator about the conclusions of science or 
mathematics. He becomes a director of 
learning and a motivator. To teach for 
conceptual learning demands that the 
teacher become a scholar in the field, 
for he too must know the structure and 
see the beauty of his field. He will need 
more than a casual acquaintance with 
the facts and laws of a subject; for the 
best results he should have partici- 
pated, at least in a small way, in their 
discovery. 

A distinguishing and presumed essen- 
tial feature of any science teaching is 
the laboratory work. For at least the 
past 30 years, those in science teaching 
have had a hard time convincing either 
school administrators or scientists that 
the time spent in the usual activities of 
the typical laboratory produced any- 
thing that was valuable to either one’s 
education or an understanding of sci- 
ence. 

Every committee that has considered 
the science curriculum has recognized 
the need to improve laboratory work. 
The biologist has had the problem of 
bringing his laboratory work to life. In 
a biology class he always tells students 
that “biology is the study of life” and 
then spends nine months trying to prove 
it with a parade of dead, dried, pre- 
served, embalmed, pickled, pressed, 
embedded and otherwise immobilized 
and distorted specimens. There is sel- 
dom the use of frogs that jump, fish 
that swim, flowers that smell, worms 
that wiggle, birds that fly or humans 
that think. The teacher struggles to 
teach life processes from organisms that 
have none. And it is forgotten that 
learning is truly accurate only insofar 
as students have opportunities for a 
true experience with the phenomenon 
or materials under study. 

Turn to page 26 
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Teachers for the Middle School 


Higher education institutions prepare teachers 
for high school and elementary school... why 
should they not recognize specific preparation 
for teachers of 7th, Sth, and 9th grades? 


Parents and teachers are well aware 
that early adolescence is a very special 
period physically, emotionally, and so- 
cially. It is a crucial age in the transi- 
tion from childhood to adulthood and 
often presents many problems. These 
grades provide the transition from the 
elementary school with its essentially 
child-centered emphasis to the high 
school with its greater emphasis on sub- 
ject matter. Because of the transitional 
nature of these grades, teachers with an 
unusual combination of qualifications 
are needed. Satisfactory instruction in 
grades 7 and 8 requires mature teachers 
who have both an understanding of 
children ... and considerable knowl- 
edge in at least one subject-matter 
field. Unfortunately, such specially 
qualified teachers are difficult to find. 


IT IS DR. CONANT'S contention that 
teacher education institutions have re- 
sponsibilities to offer appropriate train- 
ing programs for teachers of grades 7, 
8 and 9. He states that grades 7 and 8 
certainly should not be viewed as a 
training ground for senior high school 
teachers. He contends also that school 
boards should recognize the special 
competencies needed by teachers of 
grades 7, 8 and 9 and should do all in 
their power to maintain the status and 


Dr. Miller, associate professor of 
education at San Jose State College, is 
coordinator of the junior high school 
credentialling program at his institution. 
His program calls for 45 units of general 
education meeting all-college require- 
ments and two alternate plans for subject 
fields (one concentrated preparation in 
three subjects and the other preparation 
in major (24-40) and minor (12-24) sub- 
ject fields). 
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By Marshall B. Miller 


prestige of the professional staff in these 
grades. 

The introduction to chapter 4 entitled 
“Teachers” in the Handbook for Califor- 
nia Junior High Schools* states that: 


Even though the junior high schools of 
California have been generally accepted for 
several decades, the selection and training 
of teachers for this “lower secondary school” 
have been opportunistic and of a catch-as- 
catch-can nature. The training institutions 
prepare teachers for either the elementary 
school or for the “high” school, but not for 
the “middle” school. 

All too often, therefore, teachers find 
themselves teaching in a junior high school 
through some purely fortuitous set of cir- 
cumstances without either purposeful and 
adequate professional preparation or the 
will to make teaching in the junior high 
school a career. 

The junior high school has been and 
to a large extent still is a neglected area 
in teacher education. The following 
statement appeared in a report by W. H. 
Gaumnitz, “Attention was called to the 
fact that few, if any, special college cur- 
ricula and courses are available which 
are directed specifically toward prepar- 
ing junior high school teachers.”* The 
preparation of teachers for the junior 
high school years has been overshad- 
owed by elementary and high school 
teacher-education programs. 


There are seven states that require a 
special, very limited certificate for 


1 James B. Conant, Education in the Junior High 
School Years. Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1960. 


2 “Handbook for California Junior High Schools,” 
California State Department of Education Bulletin, 
Sacramento, Calif., Vol. 18, No. 2 April, 1949. 


3 W. H. Gaumnitz, “Report of the National Confer- 
ence on Junior High Schools,” United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C., Circular 441, 1955. 


4 An intermediate school is usually a separately or- 
ganized and administered 7th and 8th grade building 
unit. 


5 W. Earl Sams, “Curriculum of the Junior High 
School.” California Journal of Secondary Education, 
32:353-61, October, 1957. 


teachers to teach in grades 7, 8, 9, and 
California, one of these states, is plan- 
ning to replace this limited credential 
in the near future. Thus prospective 
teachers may be encouraged to explore 
teaching in grades 7, 8, and 9 without 
working solely for a special certificate 
and can better prepare themselves for 
understanding and teaching this age 
child. 


For the second time in its short his- 
tory, the junior high school is experi- 
encing rapid development. Because of 
its position between the elementary 
school and the high school, the junior 
high school frequently provides a ready 
solution to the pressure of increased en- 
rollments. There has been a consider- 
able growth in the number of junior 
high schools since World War II. Their 
number has increased more than 
25 per cent since 1946. 


With the more recent population 
surge in California has come an in- 
creased number of “intermediate” 
schools. In Santa Clara county alone, 
the number of these schools has grown 
from 5 to 26 since 1950, an increase of 
slightly more than 500 per cent. This is 
indicative of the growth of this type of 
school in many areas of the state. 


Although, in the opinion of some edu- 
cators, these intermediate schools 
should not be called junior high schools, 
there is considerable similarity to be 
found in grades 7 and 8 in both types 
of school organization. The specific cur- 
riculum, the total program o! this 
school, and the challenge to provide for 
the needs of the early adolescent follow 
a definite parallel to the 7th and 8th 
grades of the junior high school «rgan- 
ized on the 6-3-3 plan. 

When the typical curriculum «© jun- 
ior high schools in California (re) »rted 
by Earl Sams)* is compared wi' \ the 
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lar offerings of the 7th and 8th 
if California elementary schools® 
ppears to be no major difference 
urriculums available to pupils in 
grade. 7 and 8 in the two types of school 
organ zation. 

When one compares the pupils in the 
two types of school organization, it 
would seem that the pupils in grades 7 
and 8 of the intermediate school are no 
different from the pupils in the 7th and 
8th grades of an established junior high 
school. 

What, then, can or should be done to 
meet the challenge of the dire need for 
adequately trained teachers for this 
very critical 12 to 15 year age level of 
pupils, whether enrolled in the 7th and 
8th grades of the elementary school, the 
intermediate school, or the junior high 
school? 

The teacher education program for 
those preparing for the elementary or 
the high school level is usually not ade- 
quate to meet the particular needs of 
the teachers for the early adolescent age 
groups. Recognition of this hiatus 
should present a challenge to teacher 
education institutions. 

The status of the junior high school 
credential in California leaves much to 
be desired. Dr. Conant, when he visited 
the West Coast, was shocked to find 
that many teacher trainees were inter- 
ested in junior high school teaching only 
if they could not qualify for a higher 
secondary level. He learned that there 
were several reasons for this: the rela- 
tive status of the junior high and senior 
high teacher, the type of credential re- 
quired of the junior high teacher, and 
the junior high teacher load as com- 
pared with the senior high teacher load. 

Perhaps under California’s proposed 
classification of teaching credentials, 
wherein no credential will be limited to 


curri 
grad. 
there 
in th 


three grades only, more teacher-trainees 
who are interested in teaching in the 
7th, 8th and 9th grades will want to pre- 
pare for these particular grade levels 
while qualifying for a credential which 
legally would allow them to be hired 
for teaching over a wider span of 
grades. The newly proposed credential- 
ing program, since it may require five 
years of preparation, will tend to place 
junior high teachers on a par with both 
elementary and secondary teachers, 
status wise, salary wise, and in training 
background as well. 

Teacher education institutions could 
provide adequate preparation programs 
for the potential junior high teacher 
within the framework of the credential 
structure required by state boards of 
education, by making available, either 
through required or elective channels 
such specific courses as: 


1. Psychology of adolescence, includ- 
ing both pre-adolescence and early 
adolescence. 

. Guidance, both group and _ indi- 
vidual guidance for the young 
adolescent. 

3. Growth and development of early 
adolescent pupil. 

4.Curriculum and instruction for 
Grades 7, 8, and 9. 

5. Teaching methods for semi-depart- 
mentalized grades 7 and 8. 

6. The teaching of reading, both re- 
medial and developmental, at the 
secondary school level. 

7. Direct experience with pre-adoles- 
cent children. 


6 California Journal of Elementary Education. Selected 
articles in the August and November, 1959, issues. 


7 James E. Frasier, ““The Professional Preparation of 
Junior High School Teachers,” School Review 62:542- 
45, December, 1954. 


8 Marshall B. Miller, ““A Study of the Requirements 
for the Certification of Teachers for the Junior High 
School,”” (Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation) Univer- 
sity of Kansas, 1957. 


8. Student-teaching at the junior high 

school level. 

These courses are recommended on 
the basis of research studies reported by 
Frasier? and Miller’. 

In addition to specific courses, teach- 
ers should be able to get both profes- 
sional preparation and broad academic 
background that curriculum trends de- 
mand. The teacher must be able to do 
undergraduate and graduate work that 
will fit him to teach integrated courses 
and core curriculum. Narrow speciali- 
zation is not adequate preparation 
today for the junior high teacher. 

The need for well trained teachers of 
young adolescent pupils and the need 
for better teacher-education programs 
are of growing concern to many edu- 
cational leaders. In the opinion of the 
writer, the early adolescent period is 
one of the most critical periods in the 
life of our youth, especially when one 
considers the present day social and 
emotional strains which many of our 
early adolescents are experiencing. 

Dr. Conant is reported to believe that 
for this difficult period, children should 
find their best teachers, whereas, in fact 
they usually get the least experienced, 
the worst paid, and the fewest. 

Institutions charged with the respon- 
sibility of training teachers have post- 
poned this problem too long now. Im- 
mediate steps should be taken to initiate 
programs which will provide a supply 
of well prepared teachers for this 
slighted teaching area. 

A strong program of preparation de- 
signed especially for teachers of grades 
7, 8, and 9, and a new status under the 
proposed credential structure would 
certainly improve and upgrade the situ- 
ation that so disappointed Dr. Conant 
when he recently visited the California 
junior high schools. ak 


PARTICIPATION IN EDUCATIONAL OPEN CIRCUIT TELEVISION 
(A statement of policy adopted by State Council of Education April 8, 1961—see page 7) 


_(1) The California Teachers Association, as a professional organiza- 
tion of elementary, secondary, and college teachers in all fields has 
encouraged the use of educational television (hereinafter ETV) in 


classrooms. 


The Association continues to be actively interested in the devel- 

nt of all uses of this medium which might improve the quality of 

cauon and increase the range of services to education as long as the 
ples of sound educational practices are observed. 

The preparation and presentation of an ETV production is a 

sional service for which released time arrangements are proper 

which there should be a reduction of teaching load to the extent 

ry to permit the teacher to have time to plan the course, prepare 

iids and other teaching materials, and to adapt his teaching 


is to television production techniques. 


The teacher who participates in an ETV production should have 
ict with the ETV agency providing for remuneration for the 
| production, remuneration for the use and re-use of any video- 
inescopes, or films of said original production, and protection 
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be as follows: 


against the use or re-use of said videotapes, kinescopes, or films when 
the subject matter or teaching method therein is incorrect or obsolete. 


(5) The teacher’s remunerative rights in an original ETV production 
and the use and re-use thereof by videotapes, kinescopes, or films should 


(a) For the original presentation he should be paid a salary at 
least equal to the salary he would receive as a classroom teacher and 
other expenses necessary to the production; 

(b) For the use and re-use thereof he should be paid an agreed 
upon share of the profits derived by the ETV agency from the sale of 
any license, lease, or rights in all or any part of the videotapes, kine- 
scopes, or films of the original ETV production. 


(6) If the teacher creates an invention or inventions while preparing 


for the ETV production he should have exclusive rights thereto. 

(7) The teacher by contract should retain all rights to his ideas, 
notes, or literary efforts developed in connection with his preparation 
for the ETV production not expressly incorporated therein. 





School Districts for Tomorrow 


Reorganization into more efficient units 
is a vital need in California. 


By Edgar L.Morphet 


AC LEAST three-fourths of the school districts in 

California, and even a higher percentage of 
those found throughout the nation, cannot satisfac- 
torily meet the educational needs of today’s students 
at a reasonable cost. Most of these districts will be- 
come even less satisfactory within a few years be- 
cause educational needs and demands are changing 
so rapidly. 


This alarming situation exists in spite of the fact 
that the number of school districts in the nation has 
been reduced from approximately 127,000 thirty 
years ago to about 40,000 at the present time; in 
California the number has decreased from about 
3500 to slightly under 1700. 


WHAT STUDIES SHOW ABOUT SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Every study has shown that small school districts gen- 
erally are more expensive to operate than larger districts 
and, even at greater cost, are not in a position to provide 
some of the services needed for a satisfactory program of 
education. These studies are summarized in a number of 
publications which should be consulted by everyone inter- 
ested in the problem and especially by those who have any 
serious doubt about the facts.! 

The most expensive and the least satisfactory of the small 
districts are, of course, the very small ones, especially those 
having under 100 pupils. The cost in these districts tends to 
be from one and a half to two or more times the cost per 
pupil in larger districts, and even then, the services provided 
by such districts are far from satisfactory. 

Practically everyone wants good schools in his own dis- 
trict, and most people recognize the importance of improv- 
ing the quality of education throughout the nation. How- 
ever, many who are concerned about the increasing cost of 
education and of government have not studied the ineffi- 
ciencies in the smaller school districts carefully enough to 
recognize clearly that the elimination of small districts can 
make it possible to provide better quality education with a 
more efficient expenditure of funds than now found in many 
areas. 

Many people insist on retaining their own small districts 
that were developed under pioneer conditions and are not 
suited to meet present day needs. This is usually because: 


Dr. Morpbet, pare of education at the University of 
California, Berkeley, is one of the nation’s leading authorities 
on school district organization. 
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(1) they confuse district reorganization with consolidation of 
schools and assume that reorganization of districts neces. 
sarily means the elimination of all small schools; (2) they 
are convinced that the elimination of small districts will 
result in loss of local control of education; (3) they believe 
their small districts are doing a better job than the facts 
show to be the case. 


SMALL SCHCOLS AND SMALL DISTRICTS 


Reorganization of districts does not necessarily mean the 
elimination or consolidation of small schools. Generally 
speaking, small schools are as inadequate and expensive as 
small districts, but some small schools are necessary whereas 
small districts are not. 

If a school is located in a sparsely populated area from 
which pupils could not reasonably be transported to a cen- 
ter of adequate size because of distance or road conditions, 
it should be continued, regardless of cost. Thus, even in 
some reorganized districts it may be necessary to continue 
one or more small schools. However, if a small school is in 
a district that includes only the one school, it usually must 
be continued regardless of isolation or cost. 

The basic problems arise from the small districts, whether 
they include only one small school or are large enough to 
include two or three schools of reasonably adequate size 
but not to operate efficiently as districts. 

Studies show that a district must have at least 1,200 to 
1,500 pupils to operate even with reasonable economy and 
efficiency. A district under that size cannot provide many 
of the services needed for an effective program of education, 
even at a relatively high cost. Even districts with 4,000 or 
5,000 pupils cannot provide economically some of the serv- 
ices needed but can come nearer doing so than a very small 
district. One reason a minimum enrollment of 10,000 pupils 
has been generally recognized as desirable is that districts 
of that size or larger can provide needed services at reason- 
able cost—that is, are in a position to operate effectively and 
efficiently. 

Many states, including California, have established the 
county or some similar area to provide services that are 
essential for an adequate program of education beyond 
those that can be provided for small districts. Thus, the 
intermediate unit in many states was established partly 4 
a prop for small inadequate districts, and in that ~vay a 
least some of the essential services were provided but at an 


1See, for example, Johns, R. L., and E. L. Morphet (eds.), Problems anc issues @ 
Public School Finance, Chap. 3 (Bureau of Publications, Teachers Colleg Colum- 
bia University, 1952); Chisholm, Leslie L., School District Reorganization Midwest 
Administration Center, University of Chicago, 1957); American Ass¢ tien 
School Administrators, School District Organization (Washington, D. ¢ . 1955) 
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addec cost not included in the district figures. Reorganiza- 
tion o! districts in many areas, however, has resulted in a 
new concept of intermediate district services and in recog- 
nition of the fact that there are some high level services of 
a consultative nature that may be needed even by larger 
districts which, when properly rendered, enhance instead of 
erode local control. 


SMALL DISTRICTS AND LOCAL CONTROL 
OF EDUCATION 


Many people are convinced that elimination of the thou- 
sands of small school districts still found in many parts of 
the nation will mean loss of local control of education. That 
belief is not supported by the evidence. In fact, the available 
evidence seems to indicate quite clearly that continuation 
of small inadequate districts would almost inevitably result 
in further loss of local control. In other words, one of the 
best ways to assure that local control of education will not 
be lost is to proceed rapidly with the organization of dis- 
tricts of adequate size and thus with the elimination of small 
districts. 

Studies show that in most small districts the idea of local 
responsibility or control is more nearly a fiction than a fact.? 
In the first place, the legislatures of most states have en- 
trusted to larger districts more legal responsibility for 
important aspects of education than they have to small dis- 
tricts. Then, in actual operation many of the small districts 
have failed to exercise, except perhaps in a nominal way, 
some of the important responsibilities left to them. The 
smallest districts, in particular, often have to depend on the 
office of the County Superintendent to help them locate 
competent teachers, to plan and prepare the budget, to de- 
velop the curriculum, to help the teachers improve their 
work; in fact, to assist with or practically assume responsi- 
bility for many of the functions and services which could 
be rendered effectively by properly organized districts. The 
effort to safeguard the interests of and opportunities for 
children has necessitated the partial substitution of county 
responsibility and control for bona fide control in many of 
the small districts. 


LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY AND CONTROL IN 
REORGANIZED DISTRICTS 


The fact that a district is reorganized does not mean that 
it will have a satisfactory educational program that is effi- 
ciently and economically operated. It means, however, that 
the potential is there: that it can provide an adequate pro- 
gram at a reasonable cost and that it can assume bona fide 
responsibility for the schools. 

It can have a competent superintendent of schools to 
provide professional leadership for the board, the staff, and 
community. It can, in most instances, have schools large 
enough to provide quality education at a reasonable cost. 
It can afford full time and well prepared principals as lead- 
ers for the various schools. It can, in fact, take such other 
steps as are desirable to develop and operate schools de- 
signed to meet the needs of the people of the area. 

Whether such a district will realize this potential will de- 
penc largely on the people: on whether they want a quality 
pro:am of education, will select a capable board dedicated 
to that objective and cooperate with it in establishing and 


example, Morphet, Edgar L., and John G. Ross, with the assistance of 

'» Merritt, Local Responsibility for Education in Small School Districts, 

— Frobleme No. 1, Bureau of Public Administration, University of 
erkeley. 
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implementing policies needed to assure an adequate pro- 
gram of education. Thus local responsibility for developing 
a program designed to safeguard the interests of pupils and 
taxpayers is possible and usually is exercised in a meaningful 
way in properly organized districts. 

Moreover, in reorganized districts the citizens have at 
least as much and probably a better opportunity to keep in 
close and meaningful contact with their schools than is the 
case in most small districts. Citizens’ committees have been 
established by the board in many of the larger districts to 
assist it and the staff in studying and developing policies 
designed to safeguard or improve various aspects of the 
program. Further, especially in many rural areas, the patrons 
of each school have been encouraged to select informally 
an advisory group of three to five of their number to repre- 
sent them in working with the principal and his staff in 
improving the school and in interpreting the needs to the 
community and to the district staff and board. 


THE SITUATION IN CALIFORNIA 


While California has made consistent progress in district 
reorganization, the pace has lagged not only behind the 
average in the nation but also seriously behind the need in 
California. Not only does the large proportion of small dis- 
tricts present a problem, but one that is equally serious is 
posed by the large percentage of separately organized ele- 
mentary and high school districts found in the state. Of the 
1760 districts found in California in 1958-59, all but 103 
were organized as separate elementary and high school dis- 
tricts. Nearly 1100 of the 1373 elementary districts had 
fewer than 1000 pupils each, and over 900 of these had 
fewer than 500 pupils. About one-half of the 229 high school 
districts and nearly one-fourth of the 103 unified districts 
in the state had fewer than 1000 pupils each. 

The unique combination of these two factors results in 
a series of handicaps that the citizens of the state can no 
longer afford to ignore. These factors, operating in many 
parts of the state (probably including more than three- 
fourths of the land area), result in (1) higher costs to the 
taxpayers of the entire state than can be justified by the 
services rendered, (2) less adequate educational opportunity 
than desirable for many of the pupils, and (3) a marked 
tendency toward undesirable erosion of local control and 
responsibility in those areas. 

Small districts continue in many areas because, in addi- 
tion to factors already discussed, (1) several of them consti- 
tute “islands of wealth” in which school taxes can be kept 
lower than in most areas since the state guarantees $125 per 
pupil (or at least $2400 for the district) regardless of wealth 
or tax effort; (2) in many areas, under existing laws, districts 
would lose substantial amounts of state funds if they were 
properly reorganized; (3) administrators and boards in some 
of them have opposed reorganization. 

If California is to continue to improve education in ac- 
cordance with needs, within ten years there should be only 
a small number of districts in the state with fewer than 
1500 to 2000 pupils and not more than a handful in sparsely 
populated areas with fewer than 1000. There should be 
none with fewer than 400 or 500 pupils. 

In several states there have been no separate elementary 
and high school districts for many years. In other words, 
all districts have been reorganized as unified districts to 
include all pupils through at least grade 12. Most states have 
comparatively few districts that are not unified. 
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In California the progress toward unification has been 
slow—so slow that California and Arizona hold the unique 
position of having the smallest proportion of unified districts 
found among the 50 states. 

Separate elementary and high school districts result in 
many costly complications for voters and. taxpayers, for 
pupils, for the school staff, and in the state program. Schools 
cannot be organized in accordance with needs (that is, they 
are not in position to choose whether a K-6-3-3, and K-8-4, 
or some other kind of organization will best provide for the 
education of the pupils). Pupils must attend in at least two 
different school systems with different policies. Voters must 
decide separately on board members, tax levies, and bond 
issues for elementary and high schools. School staffs must 
try to overcome unnecessary legal complications in seek- 
ing to effect coordination and articulation of programs for 
pupils. The state must establish separate and complicated 
apportionment formulas; and so on. 

Not a single study has shown that there are any advan- 
tages inherent in separately organized elementary and high 
school districts; many have directed attention to a variety 
of disadvantages and handicaps. Thus, within less than ten 
years every school district in California should be unified. 


THE MASTER PLAN 


The California Legislature for at least ten years has 
recognized in a variety of laws the desirability of district 
unification as well as of better district organization. For 
the first time, however, the Legislature in 1959 recognized 
the importance of developing a master plan to guide dis- 
trict reorganization in each county and established a time 
schedule for developing such a plan. 

By September 15, 1963, each county committee on school 
district organization is required to develop and file with the 
State Board of Education a master plan for school district 
organization in the county. This plan is to include “all the 
territory of the county, including territory of adjacent coun- 
ties where necessary, in school districts so that each school 
district shall provide an educational program including all 
grades from kindergarten or first grade through grade 12, 
together with other types of reorganization which would 
constitute intermediate steps to the establishment of dis- 
tricts operating all grades through grade 12.” (Education 
Code, Section 3581). 

Thus, a definite plan is required for each county, but this 
does not mean that districts in all areas will be reorganized. 
Even the best and most defensible proposals can be voted 
down, and many of them are likely to be unless there is 
better understanding of the problems and better leadership 
to help solve them than has been found in the past in many 
areas. 

There can be no doubt that district reorganization is ur- 
gently needed and is inevitable in many parts of California. 
It should come as a result of careful study and planning if 
it is to be of maximum benefit to taxpayers, children, and 
citizens generally. Lay citizens and educators throughout 
the state should therefore cooperate in seeing that the best 
possible plan is developed for each county and that all ob- 
stacles to its prompt implementation—whether they be lack 
of understanding, special privileges or subsidies for small 
or very wealthy districts, cumbersome laws, or other similar 
factors—are eliminated or reduced to a minimum. Then, 
when districts are reorganized, they should make every ef- 
fort to assure that their potential for high quality education 
at a reasonable cost is attained. ak 
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These quotes represent divergent views which might 
be heard in any faculty lounge—on the theme sug. 
gested by this Journal issue. They are written each 
month by Donald W. Robinson, teacher at Carl- 
mont high school, Belmont. 


“I remember a prof in college who used to say, ‘I hear 
a lot of crazy ideas, but most of them aren’t crazy enough 
to be useful.’ Got any real crazy ideas, Joe? You're slip- 
ping, fellow. You haven’t provoked a first-rate argument 
in this lunchroom for months.” 

“My kids have been keeping me too busy. They are 
such wide-awakes, they keep me hopping. I haven't en- 
ergy enough left over to argue with you knuckle-heads. 
Besides, what’s to argue about? We see our job and we 
do it. It’s as simple as that. No use getting all lyrical about 
the intellectual life and the curriculum in the scientific 
age. You know very well that’s all window dressing. And 
I’m in no mood for window shopping.” 

“You must be getting old, Joe. How are you going to 
keep afloat when the wave of the future hits? Hits you 
with revolutionary ideas to prepare our youth for life in 
the 21st century! By the time your present students are 
your age it will be the 21st century, and the schools will 
be almost unrecognizable from today’s standards. And 
poor old Joe is willing to sit back and let it all happen 
without raising a finger, either to assist or to protest. The | 
rest of us plan to be teaching at least twice as much in 
the same amount of time, while he lumbers along in the 
same old rut.” 

“Hey, what are you talking about, teaching twice as 
much in the same amount of time? Twice as much what? 
You can only crowd one day’s living into one day, only | 
one hour’s learning into one hour. What’s with this time 
efficiency business? This is education we're talking about, 
not factory production. And education results from a 
meeting of minds, without benefit of a stop-watch or the 
intrusion of an efficiency engineer.” 

“Come off it, Joe. You know very well that some peo- 
ple live twice as much in that day as others. And some 
people learn twice as much in that hour as some others. 
So why not improve the living rate and the learning 
rate of everyone as much as we can? Simply doubling 
the reading rate will improve learning efficiency. Cut- 
ting out the waste time in class during which students 
sit there waiting for something to happen. Adapting the | 
course of study and the reading material to the intelli- 
gence level of the student, and I mean adapting them # 
more than down. Using large classes for moving pictures 
and other presentations where several hundred can profit 
as well as thirty. These things improve learning-teaching 
efficiency, and without depersonalizing it.” 

“Maybe so. Maybe so. Perhaps I’m just old-fashione¢, 
but I still think the only formula for effective teaching 
is a roomful of youngsters with a happy, thoughtful 
teacher. Remind me to check with you some time neat 
the beginning of the 21st century.” 
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MAY 


§- —Central Section Council and Sec- 
tion Dept. of Classroom Teach- 
ers; Fresno 

6- —Teacher Education Commission, 
Advisory Panel on Evaluation of 
Program and Services; Burlin- 
game 

6- -—CESAA Southern Section; Long 
Beach State College 

12- —Northern Section chapter presi- 
dents and Section Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers; Chico 

12-13—Council of Calif. Vocational 
Assn. annual meeting; San Diego 

12-13—CESAA Section leadership con- 
ference; Rickey’s Studio Inn, 
Palo Alto 

13- —Southern Section Council; Los 
Angeles 

13- —Bay Section Council; Berkeley 

13- —Northern Section Council; Chico 

18- —CASA Section VI; Spangler’s 
Restaurant, Berkeley 

19- —Southern Section NEA delegates 
orientation; Los Angeles 

19-20—CASSA executive board and rep- 
resentative council; Burlingame 

20- —Central Section division officers; 
Visalia 

20- —Southern Section new presidents 
conference; Los Angeles 

20- —Calif. Council for Childhood 
Education executive board; Bay 
Area 

20-21-CESAA Bay Section leadership 
conference; Siegler Springs 

21-24—National Congress Parents and 
Teachers annual convention; 
Kansas City, Mo. 

26-27—Big City presidents and salary 
chairmen; Los Angeles 

27- —Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion; Burlingame 

27- —Northern Section new chapter 
presidents; Sacramento 

29- —Section Secretaries; Burlingame 

30- —MEMORIAL DAY-CTA State 
headquarters closed 


VAC \TION SCHEDULE: State staff at 
CTA headquarters in Burlingame will 
schedule vacations between July 9 and Au- 
gust 5 except in Placement office and in of- 
fices where vacations will be staggered. 
\ithough normal service will be suspended 
this period, consultations may be ar- 
r i by appointment with department 
hi The next (September) issue of CTA 
Journal will be mailed to members approxi- 
n September 8. 
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CALENDAR of summer events 


JUNE 


3- —CTA board of directors; Burlin- 
game 

13-14—California Retired Teachers 
Assn. annual conference; San 
Diego 

16- —Bay Section board of directors; 
Burlingame 

16-20—Student NEA leadership confer- 
ence; Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park 

18-22—Nat. Assn. of Student Councils; 
Oklahoma City 

20-24—NASSTA staff conference; 
Ocean City, N. J. 

20-24—1961 National TEPS conference; 
Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park 

20-25—Calif. Agricultural Teachers 
Assn. SKILLS WEEK meeting; 
Calif. State Polytechnic College, 
San Luis Obispo 

25-30—National Education Association 
99th annual convention; Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

26-30—Calif. Agricultural Teachers 
Assn. summer conference; San 
Luis Obispo 

27-30—24th Annual Reading Confer- 
ence; University of Chicago 


JULY 


2-14—NEA Dept. of Classroom Teach- 
ers national conference; Glass- 
boro, N. J. 


3-28—9th Annual Workshop in Read- 
ing, Dept. of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago 

4- —INDEPENDENCE DAY-—CTA 
headquarters closed 


9-15—American Assn. of School Librar- 
ians annual conference; Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


24-28-1961 Cubberley Conference on 
Education; Stanford University 


AUGUST 


21-23—National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics summer meeting; 
Toronto, Canada 

27-31—Chartered chapter presidents’ 
seminar; Asilomar 


SEPTEMBER 


15-17—Northern Section leadership con- 
ference; Brockway 

22-  —Bay Section board of directors; 
Burlingame 

23- —Bay Section membership work- 
shop; Burlingame 

30- —Northern Section board of direc- 
tors; Sacramento 


WHY TEACHERS TURN GRAY 
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DR. BUELL G. GALLAGHER, president of City College 
of New York, was named Chancellor of California’s 15 state 
Colleges on April 6 by the new board of State College 
Trustees. 

Dr. Gallagher was chosen from among 180 persons rec- 
ommended for the top job in the giant system which will 
come under control of the Trustees July 1, breaking away 
from operation by the State Department of Education and 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Louis H. Heilbron, chairman of the Trustees, described 
the new Chancellor as “an outstanding scholar and a skillful 
administrator. More important, he will be able to give in- 
spiration and leadership to the students and faculties of the 
world’s largest college system.” 

Dr. Gallagher was chosen after a five-month search by 
a selection committee of Trustees headed by Thomas W. 
Braden of Oceanside. He will assume his new post after 
July 1 and will receive a salary of $32,000, subject to legis- 
lative budget approval. 

President of City College of New York since 1952, Dr. 
Gallagher came to that post from Washington, where he 
served for two and a half years as assistant U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. He was for ten years president of 
Talladega College, an Alabama liberal arts college for Ne- 
groes, and from 1943-49 he was a professor of Christian 
Ethics at Pacific School of Religion in Berkeley. 

Son of a Congregational minister, he is himself ordained 
in that church. He ran for Congress in 1948 while living in 
Berkeley but has not since engaged in politics. He married 
a Carleton College classmate, June Lucille Sampson, in 
1927 and they have two daughters. 


HUGH G. PRICE, 59, chief of the bureau of junior college 
education in the State Department of Education, died April 
4 of a heart attack. He came to the department in 1954 as 
a consultant on junior colleges and was promoted to chief 
of bureau in 1958, where he guided the rapid expansion 
of the state system. 

He earned his M.A. degree at the University of Chicago 
in 1935; in 1948 he returned to his alma mater, Dennison 
(Ohio) University, to receive an honorary doctorate. He 
attended Morgan Park (Chicago) Military Academy and 
junior college and later taught there. In 1945 he organized 
Montgomery junior college at Bethesda, Maryland, and 
came to Ventura College in 1953 to build its new campus. 

Dr. Price is survived by his wife, Esther, whom he mar- 
ried in 1929. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS National Conference will be 
held immediately following the NEA Convention, July 2-14, 
at Glassboro State College, Glassboro, New Jersey. 


NEW HORIZONS in Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards will be the theme of the national TEPS confer- 
ence to be held at Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, June 20-23. 
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STUDENT CENTER at the Berkeley campus of the Uni- 
versity of California was dedicated in March to provide 
cultural, recreational, and social programs for the campus 
community. The modern six-level structure includes facili- 
ties for music organizations, bowling, retail store, projects 
and games rooms, restaurant, lounges, and ballroom. Meet- 
ing rooms and student government offices are also provided, 
Financing was arranged cooperatively by ASUC, admin. 
istration, faculty, and alumni. 


CTA MEMBERSHIP as of March 31 was 116,247, a point 
6,829 higher than the enrollment for the same date in 1960. 
Annual peak expected in June will probably be in excess 
of 120,000. Southern Section, largest of the six, had 58,165 
members. 


CTA CHARTERS GRANTED recently include: No. 550, 
Valley Oaks Teachers Association, Thousand Oaks, Ventura 
county; No. 656, Orland Teachers Association, Orland, 
Glenn county; No. 657, Center Joint School District Teach- 
ers Association, North Highlands, Sacramento county; No. 
658, Mt. Eden High School Teachers Association, Hayward, 
Alameda county; No. 659, Poway Valley Teachers Associa- 
tion, Poway, San Diego county; No. 660, Courtland Bates 
Teachers Association, Courtland, Sacramento county; No 
661, Firebaugh Elementary Teachers Association, Fire- 
baugh, Fresno county; No. 662, Alameda State College 
Chapter, Hayward, Alameda and Contra Costa counties: 
No. 663, San Juan Unified School District Teachers Associ- 
ation [incorporating six former chapters: Arcade (189), 
Arden-Carmichael (190), Sylvan (313), Orangevale (321), 
Fair Oaks (325), and San Juan Unified High School (330)). 
Carmichael, Sacramento county; No. 664, Redding Teachers 
Association, Redding, Shasta county; No. 665, Enterprise 
Elementary Teachers Association, Redding, Shasta county 


ARCOSS members throughout the state have written Re- 
tirement Committee Chairman Catherine Hanrahan more 
than 300 letters in recent weeks regarding CTA policy 
out-of-state credit. Miss Hanrahan (and President John 
Palmer, who also received many communications) requested 
the Journal to publish a blanket acknowledgement, since 
secretarial help is not available for replies in detail. 


PAST PRESIDENT pins, suitable for presentation by CTA 
local chartered chapter presentation, are available at $8.44 
each. Orders will not be taken by CTA headquarters but 
a descriptive brochure (for ordering from L. G. Balfour Co. 
may be secured from any field service representativ: 
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U. §. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION Sterling M. Mc- 
Murrin was sworn in April 4, succeeding Dr. Lawrence G. 
Derthick, resigned. After he took office, 

he suid “I do not believe that the prob- 

lems of financing education should be 

encumbered by social and legal issues 

that do not bear directly on education 

itself .. . 1 believe that the compensation 

of teachers should be raised to a just and 

adequate level. . . . Taking office, my 

immediate emphasis will be on vigorous 

support of the Administration’s propos- 

als in education and encouragement of 

quality and rigor in teaching.” 


a M. CLOWES, Ed. D., superintendent of Oxnard 
school district for the past 12 years, was 
recently named a member of the CTA 
Commission on Educational Policy by 
the board of directors. He had formerly 
served as teacher, principal, and super- 
intendent in Orange and Los Angeles 
counties. Named “Distinguished Citizen” 
by his home town in 1955, he has been 
active in civic organizations. Vice presi- 
dent of CASA in 1960, he has held many 
responsible chairmanships in the state- 

wide administrator association. 


DON DAVIES, associate professor and director of student 
teaching of the College of Education, University of Minne- 
sota, has been named to head the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards (NCTEPS), 
effective August 20. The newly-named 
executive secretary of the Commission, 
which is the agency of NEA concerned 
with upgrading of teacher preparation 
and standards, will replace T. M. Stin- 
nett who has headed NCTEPS for the 
past decade. Dr. Stinnett assumed the 
post of assistant executive secretary for 
Professional Development and Welfare of the NEA last 
year, and will continue to carry on both assignments until 
his successor takes the NCTEPS post in August. 


sa 


SIX MALE TEACHERS expect to travel from Fairbanks, 
Alaska, to Panama City this summer—by motor scooter. In- 
tent on erasing the picture of the “Ugly American,” the 
group has ambitious plans for cultural exchange and study 
of educational systems. A training tour during Easter week 
through northern California included press interviews, calls 
on educators, and a visit at the Governor’s office. The group, 
which identifies itself as the “Pan American Educational 
Study Group,” includes Paris B. Simmons, Carl Hunter, 
Robert Daugherty, Frank Ramirez, and Victor Santa Maria 
of Kenjamin Franklin school, Daly City, and Joseph Vargas 
of El Cerrito high school. 


LA‘VRENCE BARFELL, teacher of English at Laguna 

Beach High school for 25 years, died in February. A touch- 

ing tribute, “More Than A Memory,” was written and 
ished by his former students. 
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JAMES KANTHAK, San Carlos eighth-grade teacher who 
lives in Redwood City, was the first winner of a Hilda 
Maehling Fellowship, awarded in the name of the former 
NEA assistant executive secretary. His year of study will 
be on “Assessment of Professional Opportunity” in which 
he will seek a standardized measure of school district pro- 
grams affecting the teaching role. The Fellowship will be 
a grant of $1250 of investment income from a fund of $74,000 
(and $150,000 more pledged) contributed by teachers of the 
nation. Shown above, right, is Kanthak being congratulated 
by Ted Kostyshak, field representative of CTA Bay Section. 
Yvonne Weiberg, Menlo Park teacher and Council member, 
looks on. 


FRANK WYKOFF, a three-time Olympic sprint champion 
about 30 years ago, is director of special schools for Los 
Angeles County superintendent of schools. He is shown here 
demonstrating the fine points of starting a dash to a group 
of senior students at a juvenile correctional school. 


YUBA COLLEGE, Marysville, has awarded contracts for 
its new campus, expecting to occupy in June 1962. A build- 
ing of 164,000 square feet is under construction. 


STANFORD'S NEW POLICY of encouraging transfers 
from California junior colleges has resulted in an 80 per 
cent increase in such enrollments—and scholarships in ex- 
cess of $31,000 have been awarded this year to incoming 
JC students, according to Stirling Huntley, assistant director 
of admissions at Stanford University. 
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ANNEXATION of Sequoia union high school district to 
San Mateo junior college district, creating a territory of 
approximately 327 square miles, will be effective July 1. 
Assessed valuation is expected to be in excess of $750 mil- 
lion. Construction contracts have been awarded for the new 
College Heights campus, which will lie above San Mateo, 
overlooking San Francisco Bay. Occupancy is expected in 
Fall 1962. Coyote Point campus will be abandoned, a second 
campus has been selected in the north part of San Mateo 
county, and a third campus may be necessary in the Red- 
wood City area. 


“HAPPIEST YEAR of our lives” was the way Mrs. Eleanor 
Taylor, wife of a British exchange teacher in Oakland, 
described their experience in an interview for “Queen for 
a Day,” ABC television network show of April 6. “Our ex- 
perience more than confirms the story of American hos- 
pitality and generosity, which has entirely overwhelmed us. 
We would like to repay this with a gigantic party for the 
many kind friends we have made and the goodwill which 
these exchange visits must bring to English and Americans 


alike.” 


PLACEMENT information service is being considered by 
NEA’s TEPS commission regarding job openings in teacher 
education institutions and availability of personnel for em- 
ployment in teacher education institutions. For information, 
write (with stamped, self-addressed envelope) Journal of 
Teacher Education, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
6, D.C. 


Washington 


TEACHER AWARDS for “Expedition!”, the educational 
television series presented on ABC-TV by Ralston Purina 
Co., included six Californians (out of 59 nationally) who re- 
ceived travel grants through NEA Division of Travel Serv- 
ice. Each will have six weeks in Europe as awards for novel 
use of commercial television program as stimulus to class- 
room teaching. Winners included Howard Doughty, Santa 
Rosa; Elizabeth Essa, Modesto; Kent Gill, Davis; Beulah 
Morgan, Long Beach; Elsie B. Saba, San Diego; Janet Ann 
Skaer, San Marino. Will Hayes, Santa Barbara, and Blanche 
Striker, San Francisco, previous winners, were awarded 
certificates of honor. Thirty-eight other Californians re- 
ceived subscriptions to National Geographic Magazine. 


A COUNCIL OF ADVISORS to the President on educa- 
tional matters was urged by David D. Henry, president of 
the University of Illinois, speaking before the convention 
of National Association of Secondary-School Principals in 
Detroit February 15. Functioning in the same manner as 
the Council of Economic Advisors and the Council of Sci- 
ence Advisors, such a group of educators would serve as 
“the national instrument for the appraisal of the condition 
of education.” 
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CHILDREN’S ART SHOW at the De Young Museum. 


Golden Gate Park, sponsored by San Francisco Public 
Schools, attracted 124,000 visitors during the March exhi- 
bition. Spontaneous scribbles in tempera, done by kinder. 
garten children, hung beside the bold interpretations of 
senior high students. Educators who attended the show 
enumerated many values which the art program did not 
display, including: cultural preparation for adult living, 
leisure life activity, respect for tools and materials, personal 
recognition, cultivation of art form for potential industrial 
designers, and strengthening of creative powers. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY announced April 18 a $100 
million three-year campaign “to achieve a new national peak 
of excellence” in higher education. Trustee commitments 
and other advance gifts started the drive with $7.4 million- 
and a $25 million matching grant offer from Ford Founda- 
tion was announced last September. More than a quarter of 
the $100 million total will be earmarked for faculty salaries, 
$10 million will be used for scholarships and fellowships, 
$6 million for library operations, $41.5 million to academic, 
residence, and other buildings. 





HOWARD J. JEDGES, principal of Catskill Avenue school. 
Wilmington, was awarded “Principal of the Year” title by the 
Arthur C. Croft publications. Two years ago John T. War- 
burton, Grossmont, won the top award. 


KENNETT I. ALLARD, field consultant for CTA Central 
Section for the past three years, became on March 1 director 
of professional services for CTA Northern Section, with 
headquarters in Sacramento. 


ADULT EDUCATION received a boost last month when 
NEA announced receipt of a $225,000 grant from Fund for 
Adult Education to “improve and extend offerings in liberal 
subjects . . . to explore possibilities of vigorous, imaginative 
public school adult education programs.” This grant brings 
to $663,130 the total received by NAPSAE since 1953, pre- 
vious funds being used to strengthen adult education serv- 
ices in state departments of education. 


“SCHOOL BOARDS Face National Issues” is the theme of 
the 21st annual convention of the National School Boards 
Association to be held May 4-6 in Philadelphia. Topics for 
discussion will include curriculum, experiments toward 
quality education, personnel practices, and finance. 
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A.D.A. Graph 
to Continue 
Upward Climb 


Problems of quality and 
quantity must be solved 
simultaneously in 
California. 


By Melvin Gipe and 
Henry Magnuson 


HE 1950-1960 DECADE was a 

period of unprecedented growth 
for the nation as a whole and for Cali- 
fornia in particular. Nationally, the 
population increased by 28 million, 
which increase exceeded the former all- 
time record of the previous decade by 
8.8 million. California’s total popula- 
tion on April 1, 1960, was reported as 
15,717,204. This was a gain of 5,130,981, 
or 48.5 percent, over the 10,586,204 in- 
habitants of the state in 1950. 

In the past ten years, California has 
added an average of 1,405 new resi- 
dents every day—865 through migra- 
tion and 540 through the excess of 
births over deaths (natural increase). 
This growth has meant a daily gain of 
514 additional workers in the civilian 
labor force, and public elementary and 
high schools have increased at an aver- 
age rate of 433 pupils per day through- 
out the decade, seven days a week and 
fifty-two weeks a year. 

Patterns of area growth have varied 
widely during the “fifties.” Ten counties 
recorded gains of more than 100,000 
during the decade—Los Angeles, Or- 
ange, San Diego, San Bernardino, and 
Riverside in the southern part of the 
state, and Santa Clara, Sacramento, San 
Mateo, Alameda, and Contra Costa in 
the north. Seven out of ten Americans 
live in cities or other urban areas in the 
nation, but New Jersey has the highest 
proportion of urban dwellers—88.6 per- 
cent, and California and Rhode Island 


Ur. Gipe is consultant and Dr. Magnu- 
Sov is chief of the bureau of education 
research, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento. 
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are right behind, each with 86.4 per- 


cent. 

One has only to scan the major bills 
being introduced in the current legisla- 
ture to see the impact and attendant 
problems of such growth. Education, 
water, highways, natural resources, 
public health, employment, and social 
welfare absorb the attention of legisla- 
tors, and all must be considered in rela- 
tionship to the financial resources of the 
state. 

One of the most obvious attempts to 
cope with growth in school enrollments 
has occurred in the field of higher edu- 


cation. The Master Plan Study stresses 
that the period just ahead will register 
enormous gains in enrollments in the 
state’s higher education institutions. 
By 1975, according to the latest projec- 
tions, enrollments will reach more than 
one million students, 661,350 of them 
attending full time. This is nearly triple 
the fall, 1958, full-time enrollment of 
225,615. The need for facilities and per- 
sonnel for our junior colleges, state col- 
leges, private institutions, and the state 
university will be tremendous. 


Certainly, the problems associated 
with growth are no less for public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Some 
years ago, the following statement was 
made to summarize the school popula- 
tion trend in California: “It took Calli- 
fornia 90 years (1849-1940) to enroll 
1,000,000 pupils in its public schools, 
and 13 years (1940-1953) to enroll its 
second million pupils; it is estimated 
that within seven years (1953-1960), 
California will enroll its three millionth 
pupil; and the subsequent five years 
(1960-1965) California will enroll its 
fourth million.” 


As of October 31, 1960, total public 
school enrollment, kindergarten and 
grades one through fourteen, was 3,- 
446,565. (Parochial school enrollments 
were 330,941 or approximately ten per- 
cent of public school enrollments.) En- 
rollments of adults and in special 
classes total an additional 573,730. Kin- 
dergarten enrollments in October, 1960, 
were 310,705; in October, 1970, pro- 
jected enrollments are 429,700. In Octo- 
ber, 1960, enrollments in grades one 
through eight were 2,208,536; in Octo- 
ber, 1970, projected enrollments are 3,- 
207,600. In October, 1960, enrollments 
in grades nine through twelve were 
785,244; in October, 1970, projected en- 
rollments are 1,373,200. In October, 
1960, enrollments in grades thirteen 
and fourteen were 142,080; in Octo- 
ber, 1970, projected enrollments are 
225,900. 

Perhaps one of the most significant 
statistics is that relating the ratio of 
public school enrollments to total state 
population. In 1947 the ratio was 1 to 
6.4; in 1950 the ratio was 1 to 5.9; and in 
1960 the ratio was 1 to 4.5. Woodring’s 
One Fourth of a Nation referred to one- 
fourth of the nation’s population at- 
tending educational institutions at all 
levels; here in California we are ap- 
proaching the point where one-fourth 
of our population will be in the public 
elementary and secondary schools. 
Such a situation underlines some of the 
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financial support problems facing the 
schools. 

School facilities, to house increasing 
enrollments, are vitally needed. In Oc- 
tober, 1960, there were 93,952 pupils 
enrolled on half-day sessions—86,803 in 
grades one through eight and 7,149 in 
grades nine through twelve. This is a 
ten-year low, down from 201,391 re- 
corded in October, 1955. School dis- 
tricts, through their own efforts and 
through state school construction loans, 
have made great inroads on half-day 
sessions. This despite the evidence 
gathered in February, 1960, which 
indicated that since the 1954-55 school 
year the percent of elections in which 
bond issues were approved had de- 
creased consistently. In 1954-55, 82.7 
percent of the school bond elections 
held resulted in passage of the bond 
issue; in 1958-59 the percent was 69.3, 
and in 1959-60 the percent was 64.9 
for those bond elections held through 
January, 1960. 

Federal support to alleviate the 
school construction problem is cur- 
rently being debated in Congress, and 


the outcome is in doubt. In an effort to 
document more precisely present and 
future school construction needs, the 
Bureau of Education Research, in co- 
operation with the California Junior 
College Association, is inventorying 
junior college facilities. Next year it is 
hoped that similar inventories of ele- 
mentary and high school facilities can 
be prepared. Obsolescence is an in- 
creasing factor at these levels and must 
be taken into account in forecasting 
school construction needs. 

The other major area of concern di- 
rectly associated with increasing enroll- 
ments is professional personnel. If we 
are to realize the objective of providing 
a well-qualified teacher in each class- 
room during the coming decade, re- 
cruiting activities will have to be stren- 
uous. The current study of certificated 
personnel supply and demand, about 
to be released, indicates that during the 
1l-year period from 1960 through 1971 
an estimated 212,300 new teachers will 
be needed to replace teachers who are 
no longer available for various reasons 
and additional teachers needed to serve 


TEACHING SCIENCE IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 
(Continued from page 15) 


What we have needed for a long time 
in high school science courses is some 
experiments that dov’t work, and don’t 
have exact answers, so that the student 
will have an opportunity to develop 
some confidence in his own efforts and 
learn to account for his mistakes. Max 
Planck, sometimes called the father of 
modern physics, when asked to name 
what he thought was the best laboratory 
manual, answered, “100 pages of blank 
paper.” This is the “spirit” of the new 
laboratory work where the student will 
have a chance to think, to organize his 
own ideas, and to evaluate his findings 
in the light of known things or through 
applications. He will learn that the so- 
called conclusions only establish a basis 
for continued exploration; they have no 
meaning alone. 

Science and mathematics teaching 
for changing society must have new di- 
mensions different from those of the 
past. In vague ways these dimensions 
have been described by such words as 
“excellence,” “quality” or “rigor.” Un- 
fortunately in too many schools, even 
though there has been much curriculum 
activity, the “new” is little different 
from the “old” except that it is adminis- 
tered in larger doses. The schools have 
adopted a “more of” philosophy: more 
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homework, more hours of laboratory 
work, more equipment to do more lab- 
oratory work, more problems in mathe- 
matics to “hand in,” more “right an- 
swers’ to pass the course, more science 
and mathematics courses to graduate, 
more acceleration of students, ore edu- 
cation for teachers, ore hours of classes 
per day, ore months of school to get 
more science and mathematics to get 
into college. These movements are per- 
haps commendable, but, unfortunately, 
they have frequently resulted in just 
“more of” the same old program. 

The science and mathematics pro- 
grams demanded for the changes now 
taking place in our society must be quite 
different from those now taught; the 
content for the courses needs to be se- 
lected from a new point of view, and 
the methods of teaching must be those 
which will develop itellectual compe- 
tence and educational self-direction. 

I should like to repeat that the world 
of the student is not our world—and our 
efforts as teachers must be to give him 
intellectual security for the world in 
which he will live and compete. Science 
and mathematics taught as processes of 
enquiry and as modes of thinking provide 
the best means so far discovered to en- 
able young people to participate in the 
world of both today and tomorrow. ** 


increased enrollments and provide ew 
instructional services. 


The supply of new and retur: ing 
teachers during this same period i; ex. 
pected to be 179,500, or approxim: tely 
32,800 less than needed. This differ:-nce 
between demand and supply will }iave 
to be met in the future, as it has been in 
the past, by recruiting teachers from 
other states and by securing the sery- 
ices of persons who do not qualify for 
regular credentials. Considerable legis. 
lation relating to certification and ten- 
ure has been introduced in the current 
session of the legislature. At this time 
it is impossible to assess the effect of 
licensure changes upon supply and de- 
mand for certificated personnel. 


The N.E.A. publication, “Ranking of 
the States, 1961” showed that although 
California ranks number one in the 
estimated average salary of classroom 
teachers in public schools, it ranked 
46th in pupil-teacher ratio in public 
elementary and secondary schools in 
the fall of 1959. It has been suggested 
that if federal aid for both school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries materi- 
alizes, a concerted effort should be 
made to reduce this pupil-teacher ratio, 
since additional classrooms and addi- 
tional teachers are necessary ingredi- 
ents. The classrooms might be con- 
structed, but the source of additional 
teachers needed to staff them is not 
clear. Presumably they would be 
drawn from sources to be called upon 
to supply the 32,800 deficit indicated 
above. 


It was pointed out earlier that 864 
percent of the state’s inhabitants live in 
urban areas, and that these areas are 
growing more rapidly than rural areas. 
The fact that nearly a third of the 1,686 
existing school districts in California 
have an average daily attendance of less 
than 100 suggests that some sort of con- 
solidation might be an important factor 
in any consideration of additional 
school facilities and additional person- 
nel. 

The decade passed has seen the be- 
ginnings of modifications in school fa- 
cilities, in teaching arrangements and 
modes of instruction. These are bound 
to increase in the decade ahead as 
search for improvements in instruction 
combine with problems occasioned by 
rapidly growing enrollments. What we 
once thought was a prolonged incident 
has proven to be a constant condition, 
with no respite in sight. The prob'ems 
of numbers and the problems of cual- 
ity must be solved simultaneously. ** 
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End of Tenure 

I'm told that tenure ends at age 65, 
hut does this mean when one turns 65 or 
at the end of his 65th year? Or does it 
depend on when the teacher's birthday 
falls? Is there state policy, or does this 
depend on district interpretation? If birth 
dates do make a difference, mine is in late 
July. 

Ans. Since your birthday is after July 
1, our judgment is that you can retain 
your permanent classification one more 
year. Tenure ceases when you reach 
your 65th birthday, but by July 1 you 
already would be under contract for 
another year. 


Tenure End—Procedure 

Q. Since tenure ends at age 65, what 
procedure does a district follow? Is the 
teacher just automatically retired? 

Ans. The fact that a teacher’s perma- 
nent classification ends does not mean 
automatic retirement even in a school 
district which has a policy that no 
teachers over that age would be em- 
ployed. The teacher has the same con- 
tinuing contract rights as any proba- 
tionary teacher. 

The procedure for terminating the 
teacher's services at the conclusion ot 
the school year during which he reaches 
age 65 would be for the district to no- 
tify him in writing prior to May 15 that 
his services would not be required for 
the coming year. If this notice is not 
given, he would be re-employed for 
another year. 


“Economy” in Hiring 
Q. Last year both my husband and I 
were seeking positions in Orange county. 
We found several instances where teach- 
ers with provisional credentials were 
being hired while we with regular creden- 
tials were told that our services were not 
desired. One superintendent told us that 
a neighboring district did not intend to 
hire any with regular credentials, prefer- 
rin< provisional teachers as a means of 
Sd ig money. 
' understand the law provides that a 
su*crintendent may not request a provi- 
‘l credential for a teacher unless no 
. 'arly credentialed person is available, 
bat this request cannot be made until 
‘st. The instances I describe hap- 
4 before June 20. My question 1s, 
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HARRY A. FOSDICK 


CTA Public Relations Executive 


what, if anything, can be done about the 
situation? 

Ans. For many years we have been 
struggling with the problem you raise. 
The regulation specifies that before em- 
ploying a provisionally credentialed 
teacher, the district must certify that no 
“qualified” teacher with a regular cre- 
dential is available. The “qualified” of- 
fers a loophole which is difficult to close. 


We recognize that there are people 
with regular teaching credentials who, 
for one reason or another, would not be 
satisfactory in some classrooms. It’s im- 
possible to insist that every teacher with 
a regular credential, no matter what 
shortcomings may have been demon- 
strated in prior employment, must be 
employed before a provisional certifi- 
cate could be issued. 

On several occasions we have at- 
tempted to prove that a district was em- 
ploying substandard teachers for econ- 
omy reasons, but, with rare exceptions, 
we have been unable to prove such in- 
tent. The superintendent you quote 
probably would have similar difficulty 
in substantiating his unethical gossip 
about his fellow superintendent. 


Also, there is a difference now in the 
types of provisional credentials. Re- 
newed provisionals enable a teacher to 
receive employment without the em- 
ploying district certifying special need. 
Original provisionals are valid only in 
the district which makes the request. 


We see no complete solution to this 
problem until the provisional credential 
is abolished or the requirements dras- 
tically increased. Meanwhile, I would 
suggest that you discuss your problem 
with a field representative in our Los 
Angeles office. He could assist in iden- 
tifying any elements which are compli- 
cating your quest for teaching positions. 


Administrative Criticism 


Q. Are there any prohibitions in any 
law or code against the following class- 
room practices for which I, a high school 
teacher, was recently reprimanded by the 
administration: 

1. Employing outside trained but not 


certificated help in correcting and grad- 
ing English compositions? (Grades and 
corrections were reviewed and recorded 
by the teacher.) 

2. Inviting an outside trained but not 
certificated lecturer to present a single 
lecture to a class? 

3. Assigning a second regular weekly 
composition to students in two selected, 
superior college preparatory classes, one 
more than the minimum stated as depart- 
ment policy? 

Ans. Some districts now employ 
“readers” to assist English teachers in 
grading and correcting compositions. 
The practice would be governed by 
district policy. If the teacher, himself, 
employed such help, he would, of 
course, be fully responsible for the 
quality of service rendered by the aide. 

Inviting outside speakers to talk to 
high school classes is relatively common 
practice. Again, the teacher is responsi- 
ble for what occurs in the classroom. 
Since the certificated teacher is present 
and in charge, this constitutes no legal 
infraction. If the district has a policy 
that speakers—like field trips—must be 
cleared through administrative chan- 
nels, such clearance could be required. 
Generally this is left to the discretion of 
the teacher, but questionable exercise 
of that discretion could be a source of 
difficulty. 

Obviously, the teacher determines 
the assignments and instructional tech- 
niques in his classroom subject to dis- 
trict policy and adopted curriculum. 
Some of us have become concerned 
about practices which have developed 
in response to public clamor for “tight- 
ening up” and “bearing down” on the 
instructional program. Anxiety to dem- 
onstrate tough standards, especially in 
classes for superior students, has led 
sometimes to more work without dem- 
onstrated purpose or value, and to for- 
getting the age level or maturity level 
of the students. When a group of teach- 
ers adopt the same increased activity 
practice, the total result on the student 
may be so overwhelming as to be seri- 
ous. Whether the added assignments 
you gave would fall in this category 
would be impossible for me to judge. 

From the facts you've given, I can’t 
understand the administrative criticism 
except possibly on the quantity of 

Turn to next page 
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homework or your judgment in select- 
ing visiting speakers. If I were the 
teacher, I think I would proceed on one 
of the following courses: 

a. Write a letter to the superintend- 
ent requesting establishment of board 
policy regarding visiting speakers, 
homework, and use of outside assist- 
ance in correcting papers. 

b. Write a letter to the principal, 
with a copy to the superintendent, re- 
cording what was done and the teach- 


ers understanding of the criticism 
received. I would request written con- 
firmation of the instructions for revised 
practice. 

This would require the administrator 
to be specific regarding his instructions, 
and to be sure that he is acting in ac- 
cord with the general attitude of the 
governing board. Since you are perma- 
nent, your only vulnerability would de- 
velop from persistent refusal to adhere 
to district policy or accepted adminis- 
trative policy—insubordination. ak 


When You Needed Your Movie 
Projector —Did It Operate? 


Fifteen-point checklist helps eliminate costly repairs 
and keeps projectors in better condition. 


By Cal Ackerman 


Increasing use of film projectors in classrooms has emphasized the importance of 
good maintenance of equipment. In many California school districts audio-visual aids 
departments maintain and store equipment. County-wide service is provided in other 
areas. But there are many schools where teachers are constantly annoyed by failure of 
equipment due to improper maintenance. The Journal asked Mr. Ackerman, service 
manager of Photo & Sound, San Francisco, to provide a few pointers which would 
help keep projectors in normally good working condition. Here is his checklist: 


N ESSENTIAL POINT in movie 

projector upkeep is to have spare 
parts available. You won't need to have 
an extra of every major part, but you 
should have the following parts in re- 
serve: Spare projection lamps, exciter 
lamps, pilot lamps, two or three spring 
belts, and at least one of each type of 
tube used in your equipment. All parts 
should be marked clearly as to machine 
make and model number. 

Movie projectors are complicated 
mechanisms, but their complexity 
shouldn’t prevent you from making mi- 
nor adjustments and part replacements. 
Of course, if extensive repairs or servic- 
ing is required, the equipment should 
be placed with audio-visual service spe- 
cialists. 

In addition to the spare parts already 
mentioned, you should have the follow- 
ing equipment to handle your minor 
repair work: 

1. Two or more aperture brushes 

2. Box of cotton tips 

3. A bottle of alcohol or carbon tetra- 

chloride 

4. Screwdriver (you will need this to 

remove the amplifier to get to the 
tubes) 

5. Approximately 200 feet of film. 
The film can be spliced together out 
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of pieces of discarded film that is still 
serviceable with no enlarged holes or 
tears. It should have enough splices in 
it to make certain your projector will 
pass a splice without difficulty. You 
should run the film for yourself three 
or four times, listening to the sound and 
watching the picture carefully to pick 
out any defects. Knowing the test film’s 
deficiencies will help you determine if 
the projector is at fault when testing it 
for operation efficiency. 

Dirt and lack of lubrication are the 
primary causes of wear in a projector. 
If equipment is kept clean and well 
maintained it will give satisfactory serv- 
ice, but because it is so often true that 
no one is actually made responsible for 
equipment maintenance, routine up- 
keep is frequently neglected. 

Projector lubrication should be done 
according to the instruction manual for 
the particular make and model. With 
late model projectors it usually isn’t 
necessary to oil parts as the newer ma- 
chines have self-lubricating gears. 

As a general rule the amount of use 
your projector receives determines how 
often it should be sent into a service 
department. Projectors used more than 
four hours a day should be serviced 
twice a year. This will keep your pro- 


jectors in good condition to run fo the 
entire school year. 

If a projector is used frequently ‘¢t js 
more than likely that parts will ha: » to 
be replaced. A lot depends upon iow 
and where a projector is operated. Vfa- 
chines used in a dusty room or sho}; wil] 
wear out faster than those operat: 1 in 
dust-free rooms. Dust gets inte the 
mechanism and mixes with the oi! and 
grease to act like a grinding compound. 

A projector’s inner cleanliness cin be 
judged by noting the dirt around the 
film gate, sprockets, and fan housing. 
The internal mechanism will be approx. 
imately half as dirty. 

Preventive yearly maintenance will 
keep your machines more serviceable 
and help you reduce over-all costs in 
operating your audio-visual depart- 
ment. 

Below are the 15 most common pro- 
jector complaints and the suggested 
ways to handle them in your own de- 
partment. 

1. Projector motor does not run, pro- 
jection lamp does not light, ampli- 
fier does not operate. 

Power cable not connected. 
Defective power cable: If available, 
try cable from another piece of 
equipment. If permanently at- 
tached cable, try another piece of 
equipment or lamp in the wall 
socket. If the lamp lights, 90 per 
cent of the time the cable is bad. 
Check the cable plug. In most 
cases this is where the break will 
be found. 


2. Projector motor does not run, lamp 
lights, amplifier works. 
Worn or sticking motor brushes: Re- 
move and clean, replace if neces- 
sary. 


3. Motor runs, lamp lights, no sound 
(exciter lamp not lighted). 

Exciter lamp: Projector “sound- 
silent” switch in the silent posi- 
tion. Improper exciter lamp in 
projector. Make certain lamp is 
the correct one as listed in the in- 
struction manual. Install new 
lamp. Fuse in amplifier blown, 
replace. Amplifier power cable 
not making proper contact. 

4. Motor runs, lamp lights, no sound 

(exciter lamp lighted). 
Check threading of film around sound 
drum. Check speaker plugs for prop: 
er connection. Cieck tubes. 

5. Excessive hum from loudspe.:ker. 
Stray light from lamp or overeaa 
lights penetrating into phot: cell. 

(Turn to page 42) 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE SCHOOL 


STRONG conflict is being waged 

between those who, like Hamilton, 
are opposed to democracy, and those 
who, like Jefferson, believe in the un- 
limited possibilities of freedom. 

We constantly hear the term “democ- 
racy in education.” Is it merely a slogan 
or does it have an actual meaning? 
Does it imply equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all or only for the most bril- 
liant? What is the social function of 
education? These questions are press- 
ing and of utmost importance, and they 
cannot be answered without an under- 
standing of the essential meaning of 
democracy. 

Democracy represents a living faith. 
It stresses the fact that every individual 
counts, that regardless of class, race or 
nationality he has inalienable rights of 
which he may not be deprived. These 
rights have been gained only after a 
long historical struggle and they are 
never completely won. They are in 
jeopardy especially in times of crisis 
and war. Thinkers like Locke, Montes- 
quieu, and Jefferson, have contributed 
to the expansion of these rights. All 
three had a passionate faith in freedom 
and they believed that man could fully 
develop only in a free society. 

Freedom at first was defined in rather 
narrow terms. Locke, for example, was 
more concerned with freedom for prop- 
erty holders than freedom for the com- 
mon people. In colonial times only a 
small minority was eligible to vote. The 
Puritans, who made a great contribu- 
tion to the expansion of democracy, be- 
lieved that their opponents, especially 
the Catholics and Quakers, should not 
be tolerated. As a matter of fact, sev- 
eral Quakers were killed in Puritan 
Boston. 

Protection of freedom, it should be 
remembered, depends not merely on 
legal sanctions, but on community atti- 
tudes. It implies faith in reasonable- 
ness, a willingness to tolerate various 
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views of life and various concepts of 
politics and religion. 

To protect freedom, it is necessary 
to curb the power of the state. The ex- 
perience of history indicates that when- 
ever one organization has gained abso- 
lute dominance, it has curtailed funda- 
mental freedoms. A pluralistic concept 
of society, including separation of state 
and church, is the best defense against 
totalitarianism. 

In democracy, the ideal is that laws 
are superior to men. Laws provide for 
stability and for continuity in culture. 
Laws are in some ways the best protec- 
tion against arbitrary authority. But 
laws are not absolutes. When they are 
viewed in a rigid manner, when they 
are enforced without vision, they be- 
come chains, and develop the frozen 
bureaucratic mind so prevalent in mod- 
ern civilization. 

While totalitarian governments de- 
pend on violent change and encourage 
revolutions, democratic governments 
depend on peaceful evolution. Legisla- 
tion, elections, and education are the 
main forces which promote a gradual 
change in a democracy. The ideal is to 
protect both the rights of the majority 
and the rights of the minority. When 
only one party exists, the will of the 
people cannot be expressed. 

The two great enemies of democracy 
have been war and economic insecur- 
ity. Wars have created an attitude of 
despair and chaos in which totalitarian- 
ism could flourish. Depressions likewise 
have weakened the hold of democracy, 
for in times of need the individual will 
listen to any demagogue and he will 
abandon his freedom for security. He 
usually finds out that once he has given 
up certain fundamental rights, they are 
not easily regained. 

Democracy cannot exist without 
freedom of inquiry. Once we close the 
door to independent research and free- 
dom of discussion, we have entered the 
path of totalitarianism. Since the sov- 
ereignty of the individual is the ideal 
of democracy and since the citizen 
makes the ultimate decisions, he must 
be informed, otherwise he will act ac- 
cording to prejudice and bias. 


Lack of information creates a condi- 
tion already envisaged by Washington. 
The individual will be unstable in his 
allegiance. Today he will favor one 
party; tomorrow another. In foreign 
policy this will mean friendship for one 
nation and hostility for another. Emo- 
tions and hysteria, instead of rational- 
ity, will guide the individual and the 
nation. 

Especially important today is the 
need for expert leadership. Too often 
democracies have had too much faith 
in the common touch. Too often dis- 
trust has been shown towards the ex- 
pert. It is true that experts without hu- 
manitarianism are of doubtful value, 
but the issues of the modern world are 
too complex to be solved by mere emo- 
tionalism. 


What can educators do to strengthen 
democracy? How can they aid the 
cause of freedom? No categorical for- 
mula can be given, but certain attitudes 
can be created. Education itself, as 
Dewey points out, should represent the 
best aspects of democracy. This means 
equality of opportunity, more empha- 
sis on student government, protection 
of the rights of minorities, and freedom 
of expression for both student and 
teacher. Unless democracy becomes a 
way of life in the schoolroom, it has lit- 
tle chance in the adult world. 


The student in the classroom should 
be taught respect for all opinions of 
others. This does not imply that all 
opinions are on the same level or of 
equal value. Some are based on factual 
evidence, while others represent merely 
a blind faith. The student should learn 
how to weigh opinions, how to judge 
issues and then make a tentative deci- 
sion. Others may disagree with him, 
and he should learn to protect their 
right to dissent. 


One of the tasks of contemporary 
education is to develop intelligent lead- 
ership and a responsible audience. Not 
all can be leaders, but all can appreci- 
ate effective leadership. The schools 
ought to train students so that they will 
regard government service as an honor. 
Unfortunately, parents frequently main- 
tain that politics would be the last oc- 
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cupation they would recommend to 
their children. In this way the victory of 
the ignorant and the unscrupulous in 
political life may be brought about. 

The schools should imbue students 
with high ideals of honor and integrity. 
This does not imply formal teaching 
about honor and integrity, but it does 
imply that these concepts must be part 
of the life of the student. For example, 
an honor system should be developed 
in the primary grades and should con- 
tinue until graduate school. As long as 
the teacher acts as a policeman who 
must enforce certain standards, the 
schools have failed to provide higher 
standards of morality. 

Modern life requires enormous co- 
operation on the part of various groups. 
The old type of school usually stressed 
competition between students, while 


the new school emphasizes the spirit of 
cooperation. It is easy to cooperate with 
those who agree with us; it is much 
more difficult to create cooperation 
when fundamental differences exist. 
Nevertheless, education should indicate 
the need for harmonious mutuality even 
in an atmosphere of diversity. 

In a world of diversity, education can 
point to common foundations and com- 
mon needs. Those who believe there is 
only one path to truth and one path to 
peace usually succumb to the voices of 
fanaticism. An open society demands 
an open mind which recognizes the 
need for tolerance and compassion. 
Thus education becomes the best tool 
for survival, for it shows that the prob- 
lems of the world can only be solved 
through understanding and insight, and 
not through force and violence. a 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 7) 


YOUTH ACTIVITIES 


Repeating a former endorsement of 
the Council, a resolution prepared by 
the Youth Activities and Welfare com- 
mittee will request the NEA Resolu- 
tions committee to support the princi- 
ple in Senator Humphrey’s bill calling 
for the creation of a Youth Conservation 
Corps. 

The Council also approved the com- 
mittee’s commendation of the State De- 
partment of Education’s study of the 
emotionally handicapped child. 


SPIRITUAL VALUES 


A letter addressed to the editor of 
Life magazine on behalf of the Council 
was submitted by the Moral and Spir- 
itual Values committee, Chairman Lois 
Miller reporting. It called attention to 
CTA objectives in teaching moral and 
spiritual values as opposed to the mag- 
azine’s recent reference to schools as 
anti-religious. 


FINANCE 


The Financing Public Education 
committee, Fred J. Clark, chairman, 
submitted its recommendations on leg- 
islative bills now being considered and 
the Council approved the positions in- 
dicated: 

APPROVE AB 48, SB 48, AB 2117-8, 
SB616. 


DISAPPROVE AB 391, AB 1767, 
ACA 31, ACA 43. 
SUPPORT AB 1848. 


Council also approved amendment to 
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AB 1718 which would previde alloca- 
tion of 1/6 of federal funds to capital 
outlay and 5/6 to districts in proportion 
to principal apportionments—and that 
new federal funds be distributed in the 
same proportion as present apportion- 
ments for teachers’ salaries. 
LEGISLATIVE 

The Council approved recommenda- 
tions submitted by the Legislative com- 
mittee through Chairman Charles 
Herbst. The actions indicated below 
were in addition to the numerous bills 
listed above, which had been debated 
before the committee at the very late 
Friday night meeting. ; 

Approve an added amendment to SB 
1021 pertaining to written reasons for 
dismissal of probationary teachers. 

Approve AB 1015, providing for man- 
datory appointment of school librarian. 

Oppose AB 608, which would require 
that all junior colleges by 1964 be in 
separate districts, not combined in uni- 
fied districts. 

Oppose ACA 16 as amended (revert- 
ing to original version), eliminating con- 
stitutional provisions for free state 
textbooks. 

Oppose SB 938, pertaining to State 
Employment Department placement of 
teachers. 

Oppose AB 2001 pertaining to tele- 
vised instruction without the presence 
of a classroom teacher. 

Oppose AB 2375 relating to public 
employee organizations. 

Rescind previous action to approve 


SACRAMENTO T.A. 
READY TO EMPLOY 
SECRETARY 


Following extensive preparatio : and 
discussion, Sacramento City Te: ‘hers 
Association’s council voted Marc}: 20- 
61 to 4— in favor of establishin. the 
office of Executive Secretary for SCTA, 
Three days later the membershij) con. 
firmed the action by a vote of 1626 to 
492. 

On April 17 the SCTA council pro. 
posed to vote on bylaw amendments to 
provide terms of a proposed contract 
of employment, to raise local dues to 
$18 a year after November 1, and to 
provide for possible assessments. 

A screening committee headed b; 
President Merle Chadbourne and Vice 
President John F. Davis, Jr., will ad- 
vertise qualifications for the position 
and will meet candidates at the NEA 
convention this summer. 


AB 22 pertaining to use of school prop- 
erty. 

Approve AB 1671, relating to employ- 
ment in State College system of retired 
teachers over the age of 70. 


OTHER ACTIONS 


The Council heard greetings extended 
at the opening session Friday morning 
by Wallace Hall, deputy superintendent 
of public instruction; Mrs. C. H. Cul- 
bertson, president of the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; and 
Kenneth Haussler, president of the Cal- 
ifornia School Boards Association. 

President John H. Palmer, completing 
his year as chairman of CTA’s board of 
directors, delivered an address entitled 
“Let’s face issues.” He repeated the 
point that “our most pressing problem 
is communications,” pointed out that an 
important function of Council members 
is to describe CTA programs, solicit 
ideas, and get feedback. He expressed 
the belief that coordination of effort by 
affiliates and departments would be 
expedited through better communica- 
tion. 

The Council moved a vote of appre¢i- 
ation to Robert E. McKay for his serv: 
ices to the Association and wished him 
a speedy recovery. 

Adjournment was ordered by Presi- 
dent Carter in respect to the memory 0 
Marvel L. Fisher, who died recently 
after five and a half years of service 00 
the CTA Personnel Standards Coinmis- 
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This is the 
most important 
seat in the 
country 


Tom here, is discovering the atom. 


But the most exciting discovery in 
the classroom could well be Tom 
himself. 


For he’s the owner of a bright, 
inquiring mind—and possible seeds 
of greatness. 


His and other keen minds should 
be given the chance to develop 
their capabilities to the fullest... 
for the nation’s very existence 
depends on their growth. 


Today, industry is uniting with 
education to help provide this 
chance. For its part, Standard is 
investing $1,300,000 this year in 
scholarships, fellowships, research 
grants, direct aid to colleges and 
universities . . . teaching aids, 
educational broadcasts. 


Industry’s investment, we believe, 
will be returned many times over 
in enriched minds and improved 
technology. 


planning ahead to serve you better 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 





On a Greyhound Individual Tour, Greyhound helps you plan 
yourentiretrip...transportation, hotel reservations, sightsee- 
ing...everything. On a Greyhound Escorted Tour you travel 
with the same happy group on the same bus from start to 
finish. Transportation, hotel reservations, sightseeing and 
the services of a trained Greyhound Escort are included. 
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CHOOSE YOUR GREYHOUND INDIVIDUAL TOUR 
to these and many more exciting vacationlancs 


NEW ENGLAND 
GRAND CANYON 
FLORIDA 

UTAH PARKS 
CANADA 
YELLOWSTONE 


NEW YORK CITY 
MEXICO 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ALASKA 

SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
EUROPE 


PACIFIC NORTH EST 
COLORADO ROCXIES 
COLONIAL VIRG NIA 
NEW ORLEANS 
NIAGARA FALLS 
CARIBBEAN 








/EST 
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Or a Greyhound vacation, your choice is as wide as the 
co: ntry. Greyhound makes your travel dollar come alive 
to cive you more of everything you vacation for. Because 
a Creyhound vacation does cost so little you can visit 
more places...see more sights...meet more people... 
make more friends...and have more fun. Let your 


S'EP INTO THE FUN-PACKED, FRIENDLY WHIRL OF A GREYHOUND VACATION! 


Greyhound travel bureau help you choose from hun- 
dreds of Greyhound vacations to places you thought 
you couldn't afford before. Slip a set of Greyhound 
wheels under your vacation dream. Make it come alive! 
Shake loose, unwind...relax on a Greyhound vacation. 
Let yourself go...and /eave the driving to us. 





CHOICE OF 33 ESCORTED TOURS 


ranging from 3 to 30 days in length! For example: 
Fé “\FIC NORTHWEST & CANADA, from San Francisco or Los Angeles 


©." MEXICO, from Los Angeles 


OWSTONE-GRAND TETONS, from San Francisco or Los Angeles 


\SKA-LAST FRONTIER, from San Francisco 


ORADO ROCKIES, from Los Angeles 


~ ‘ADIAN ROCKIES-GLACIER PARK, from San Francisco or Los Angeles 





ing Greyhound tours from your city! 


Mail to Greyhound Highway Tours, Dept. T4 
371 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Name 
Address lina ical 
a ee Zone___State 
L | am particularly interested in a vacation to__ 








Send for free folders giving complete information on excit- 





"Merit Rating’ or Effective Personnel Policies 
is the title of the report of the third annual 
Workshop on Merit Rating in Teachers’ Salary 
Schedules, recently published by Syracuse 
University Press. Editor is Virgil M. Rogers, 


© am FOE 

29th Annual 
NATURE STUDY AND 

CONSERVATION WORKSHOP 


at Santa Barbara 
July 31-August 12 


Study and relax in an ideal vacation setting 
where seashore and mountains become your 
laboratory and playground. 

e 


Field classes and workshops in 
SEASHORE LIFE NATIVE BIRDS 
NATIVE PLANTS ASTRONOMY 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE METHODS 
ROCKS AND MINERALS 
WESTERN TREES 


Conservation stressed in every 
field class. 
eo 
2 semester units of credit 
e 
Leisure time for participation in famous Old 
Spanish Days Fiesta, tours of beautiful estates 


and new University of California campus, beach 
picnics, sports and theatrical events. 


Mail coupon for more detailed information. 


University Extension 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
University, California 


Please send me complete information on the 
1961 Nature Study and Conservation Work- 
shop at Santa Barbara. 


dean of the school of education and workshop 
director. Chapter headings include: The Prob- 
lem Stated, Why Some School Boards Are 
Exploring Merit Rating, The Power of Good 
Personnel Policies in the Improvement of 
Teachers, The Layman Examines Merit 
Rating, and Excerpts from National Confer- 
ence Reports. $1.75. 

Compensation on the Campus, a 536-page 
book from the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion, is devoted to case studies of faculty com- 
pensation practices in some of those coileges 
and universities which have made significant 
advance in such compensation in recent years. 
Schools in the study include San Francisco 
State, Stanford, and University of Oregon. $3. 

Another NEA publication, Professional Sal- 
aries for Professional Teachers, cites low salaries 
as a principal cause of teacher shortage, and 
explores the cost of dealing with the situation. 
Current teacher salaries add up to $8.2 billion 
a year. Four years hence, maintaining only 
status quo and making no change in pupil- 
teacher ratio, the figure will be $11.6 billion. 
If salaries rise toward professional goals, and 
in addition, pupil-teacher ratio is reduced, 
total would be $21.1 billion. Published by 
NEA Committee on Education Finance, 1201- 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Copies 
available at ten for $1. 

From the same NEA Committee comes a 
study of Nine State Taxes—Rates and Collec- 
tions, replacing the earlier report on Seven 
State Taxes. The new report was prepared by 
Victor O. Hornbostel, assistant director, NEA 
Research, and Chong Park, research assistant. 
Single copy 50c, with quantity discount avail- 
able. 

Two other NEA publications of interest: 

—Knowing and Teaching the Migrant Child, 
published by the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, outlining the problems encountered by 
those who teach migrant children, and the 
ways and means by which they may better 
reach these pupils. 147 pages, $3.50. 


The Gifted 


—Guidance for the Academically Talented 
Student, describes the program in which NEA’s 
Project on the Academically Talented Student 
and the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association join forces to search public schools 
for academically talented students and assure 
them an opportunity to develop their poten- 
tial. 144 pages, $1. 

Educational Programs for Gifted Pupils are 
outlined in a report to the California Legis- 
lature by the California State Department of 
Education. This is the final report of a study 
begun in September 1957 and concluded in 
June 1960. 

New Approaches to the Education of the 
Gifted provides both a review of research in 
this field and a discussion of new approaches. 
Cyril William Woolcock, author, is principal 
of Hunter College high school for the intellec- 
tually gifted in New York City, and is also 
currently special consultant on the gifted to 
New York State Commissioner of Education. 
Silver Burdett Company, Morristown, New 
Jersey, is publisher. 112 pages, $2. 

Recommendations on Public School Support, 
published by the California State Department 
of Education, is a report to the California 
Legislature, prepared pursuant to Section 134 
of Chapter 1251, Statutes of 1959. The Report 
contains recommendations to improve the 
structure of public school support, recom- 


mendations for adequate support, eval: ition 
and justification for recommended suppo _, op. 
eration of state support, and data relat e to 
the support of the public school system 

A study of the training of electronic and 
chemical technicians, with special em hasjs 
on critical mathematics and science rr _ uire. 
ments is contained in California State D part. 
ment of Education bulletin Mathemat:. an 
Science Competencies for Technicians (Vol, 
XXIX, No. 12). The bulletin was prepaid by 
Lawrence H. Stewart, associate professor of 
education, U.C., with Arthur D. Workman, 
research assistant, U.C. 

Study guides for materials presented 
through various types of mass media have 
been provided recently in a monthly publica. 
tion issued by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English (NCTE), called Studies in the 
Mass Media. Editions to date have covered cer- 
tain motion pictures, television presentations 
and recordings. Latest one is devoted to news- 
papers and magazines: Time, Life, Suiurday 
Evening Post, Harper's, Reader's Digest, Sport 
Illustrated, and the New York Times. Subscrip- 
tion is $2 a year, from NCTE, 508 S. 6th St., 
Champaign, Illinois. 

A nineteen-item bibliography of “Team 
Teaching,” with all but two of the references 
being to reports made in 1960, has been com- 
piled by CTA Research Librarian Mrs. Anne 
Protopopoff. Copies are available on request 
from CTA Research Information Center. 


Electronic Teaching 


Sound Language Teaching: The State of the 
Art Today is a basic handbook explaining the 
use of the electronic classroom for modem 
language teaching. Authors James S. Holton, 
Paul E. King, Gustave Mathieu and Karl S$. 
Pond are all specialists in the teaching of 
languages through the use of electronic equip- 
ment. Published by University Publishers 
Inc., 59 E. 54th St., New York City 22. $5.50. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has reprinted Automation 
in Education from the Teachers College Record 
Descriptive sub-title is Machines and Men a 
Teachers and Learners. Eugene Galanter, Emst 
Z. Rothkopf and Laurence Siegel are the con- 
tributors. 50c. 

Rheem Califone Corporation, Los Angeles, 
one of the larger manufacturers of language 
laboratories and other automated teaching 
equipment, has begun publication of a quar- 
terly called Automated Teaching Bulletin. It is 
intended as a forum for those interested in 
forwarding automation in education, and its 
editors promise consideration of all manv- 
scripts sent in. Material, or requests for copies 
of the bulletin, should be sent to the Editor, 
1020 North La Brea Avenue, Los Angeles 38 


Teachers Abroad 


Teacher Exchange Opportunities, issued by 
U. S. Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, 
describes the teacher exchange program, basic 
requirements for making application, facts 
concerning awards, and when and where (0 
apply. Now is the time to start thinking about 
summer 1962, since applications generally 
close in October. Booklet or information can 
be obtained by writing Teacher Exchange 
Section, Educational Exchange and Truining 
Branch, Division of International Edu _ ation, 
Office of Education, U. S. Departm: nt of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 
25, D.C. 
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So much vacation 
for so little money 


Only on Western’s “Magic Holiday” tours 


Arizona $15.50. Relax ata 
luxurious Phoenix or Scotts- 
dale hotel. Air-conditioned 
rooms; nearby golf, tennis, 
or riding. Low rate includes 
3 days and 2 nights, plus a 
guided sightseeing tour. 


Las Vegas $19.50. 3-day 
stay in “Vegas” includes fine 
hotel on “The Strip,” cock- 
tails, dinner, a top-name 
nightclub show. Wide vari- 
ety of other fabulous Las 
Vegas tours also available. 


Los Angeles $22.85. 3-day 
tour with choice of many 
features: Disneyland, Ma- 
rineland, TV shows, big 
league baseball. Includes fine 
hotel. Also: tour of E] Cami- 
no Real to San Francisco. 


San Diego $25.00. 18 golf 
courses, deep sea fishing, 35 
miles of beaches! Tour in- 
cludes 3 days and 2 nights at 
a top resort hotel, a 25-mile 
harbor excursion, and even 
breakfast in bed. 


WESTERN 
AIRLINES 


Journal, May 1961 


Colorado Rockies $71.42. 
5 days in the spectacular 
Rockies! Price includes all 


meals, hotels, and 
glass-topped buss 


tours in 
es. Also: 


optional tours to Pike’s Peak, 
U.S. Air Force Academy. 


Mexico $99.00. 8 days in 
Acapulco, Mexico City, 
Taxco, Cuernavaca. Hotels, 
most meals included. Also: 
15-day tour, $292.87 incl. 
transportation from L.A.— 
one way on Western, the 9 
other way on Greyhound. 


Canadian Rockies 


2 
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> 


Le 
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$110.75. 


5-day tour includes Banff 
and Lake Louise. Fine 
hotels, meals, and ground 


transportation p 
Also: 7-day ‘‘Loop 


rovided. 
Tour” of 


Canada’s parks, $159.75. 


Prices plus fare on Western Airlines. 


Single-occupancy hotel accommodations slightly higher. 


Eee 


For more information, ask your 
friendly Travel Agent or mail this coupon to: 


WESTERN AIRLINES, Tour Department, 6060 
Drive, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


Please send me the free “Magic Holiday” fun-facts 
vacation spots I’ve checked below: 


C) Arizona 0 Las Vegas DD Los Angeles 


() Colorado Rockies —) Mexico 


CN acicenitcneitintniinte 


Street 


0D San Diego 


( Canadian Rockies 


Avion 


on the 





City Zone -State_ 
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For the vacationing teacher, there is Camp- 
ing and Motoring through Europe, by Paul and 
Grace Witte, the story of this American 
couple’s trip through Europe by station wagon 
and tent. 432 pages, $4.50. Publisher is Amity 
Tours Associates, Box 74, Glenolden, Penna. 

Britain: An Official Handbook 1961 is avail- 
able through British Information Services, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. Clothbound, 
$4.70, paper, $2.55 postpaid. 

Young People’s Literature 

Teenagers Who Made History, by Russell 
Freedman, sets forth youthful accomplish- 
ments of now-famous people in a series of 
dramatic episodes. Arturo Toscanini, Louis 
Braille and Wernher von Braun are among 
those the book covers. Publisher is Holiday 
House, New York. 269 pages, $3.50. 

Two Sunset Junior Books from Lane Book 
Company, Menlo Park, are: 

Western Butterflies, by Arthur C. Smith, 
beautifully illustrated in color. 59 pages, $2.95. 

Aluminum, by Bart Benedict, story of this 
metal fascinatingly told, for nine- to twelve- 
year-olds. 65 pages, $2.95. 

Wonder Books, a publishing firm in New 
York City, is a source of well-produced, in- 
expensive books of varying types. The com- 
pany’s “Easy Readers” are priced at 59c each, 
are hardcover, and manage to be entertaining 
and yet provide vocabulary drill. First two 
titles are Hurry Up, Slowpoke, and Mr. Pine’s 
Mixed-Up Signs. The How and Why Wonder 
Books are large-page format, soft-cover, and 
contain titles such as The Ciril War and The 
Human Body. 50c each. Vlad. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE GENERAL EDUCATION CLASS IN 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, by Louise 
E. Hock and Thomas J. Hill; Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., New York, 232 pp. 1960. 
$4. 

If you favor the core class, block-time, com- 
mon learnings, life problems approach, then 
this book is IT—a cornucopia of examples and 
ideas, a sourcebook of case studies, an anthol- 
ogy of classroom success stories. It delineates 
the “general education class,” defining it as 
“that block of time in the school day in which 
those needs, problems, and concerns of our 
adolescents and society that are common to 
all individuals are directly dealt with through 
a process of cooperative pupil-teacher plan- 
ning without regard to the usual subject- 
discipline lines.” 

The enthusiast will particularly relish the im- 
pressive research findings which buttress the 
claims of G.E. practitioners that their method 
educates as well as or better than does the 
conventional curriculum. 

But if you have the “conscience of a con- 
servative” about the curriculum, you will de- 
cry the authors’ attitude toward academic dis- 
ciplines and subjects; you will disapprove the 
terminology of “cutting across subject lines,” 
“the problem-solving approach,” “persistent 
life situations”; you will question implement- 
ing via pupil-chosen, pupil-directed units on 
Personal Living, Problems of Living in an 
Urban Society, Problems of Producer-Con- 


sumer Economics. If you are part of the ‘con. 
servative revolution” allegedly going «1 jp 
California education, you will point ou! that 
this type of curriculum has been talked «{ and 
written about for over a quarter of a century 
but still has only a miniscule followin:, so 
can’t be much good. You may assert that what 
seems successful in laboratory and demon- 
stration schools may not work with the ay «rage 
schoolhouse clientele. 

It’s all in your point of view. Take your 
choice. But whatever side you’re on, this book 
is worth your thoughtful perusal. 

—TED GORDON, 
Los Angeles City Schools, 


EDUCATION FOR THE EMERGING AGE, 


by Theodore Brameld. Harper and Brothers, 

New York. 244 + xii pages. $5. 

Theodore Brameld’s most recent book is 
divided into a Prelude and four parts. Part One 
is entitled “Philosophic Foundations of Educa- 
tion: Toward Reconstruction”; Part Two, “An- 
thropology, Philosophy, and Education: A 
Needed Partnership”; Part Three, “Contro- 
versial Issues in Education”; and Part Four, 
“Education for Cultural Renascence.” The 
appendix contains two of Brameld’s reviews of 
works by Hyman G. Rickover and Lawrence 
K. Frank. 

Brameld is well known from his previous 
writings and speeches as an educator who re- 
gards the principal imperative confronting 
American education as that of transforming 
the schools into powerful institutions of cul- 
tural change “toward the goal of a planet- 
wide democratic order.” The reader will ac- 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA—RENO 


(Branches in Las Vegas, Elko, Winnemucca and Ely) 


ANNOUNCES THE 1961 SUMMER SCHOOL 
BASIC ARTS AND SCIENCE AND PROFESSIONAL COURSES, WORKSHOPS, CONFERENCES, CLINICS! 


Colleges and Schools 


Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Arts and Science 

Business Administration 
Education 
Engineering 
Mines 
Nursing 
Graduate 


tt ee 
Waters t 

4. ® i ax rf 
a: Po ae. et 3 


Sessions 


First—June 12-23 
Main—dJune 26-August 4 
Post—-August 7-18 
Long—June 12-August 18 
Registration 
First Monday of Session 
Write for Bulletin to 
Dean Garold D. Holstine, 
Director of Summer School 


Summer Work in the Shadow of The Scenic Sierra 
Cultural and Recreational Resources are Excellent! 


Expanded Undergraduate and Graduate Curricula 


and Courses for all Students: 


Twenty-five teaching fields, basic academic depart- 
ment offerings, professional education courses lead- 
ing to Bachelor's and Master's degrees. 

Professional Fields Stressed: Kindergarten, Elemen- 
tary, Secondary, Administration, Supervision, Adult 
Education, Teacher Education, Education for the 
Handicapped and Gifted, Library Education, Audio- 


Visual Education, Conservation of Natural Re- 


sources, Reading and Language Arts, Athletic Coach- 


ing School and Conference, Aerospace Education, 
Driver Education, Guidance and Counseling, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, Junior High School Reading 
and Study Improvement, and others. 

Individual and Family Recreation Resources in 
Reno, Lake Tahoe, Virginia City, and Carson City 
Playgrounds! Travel Tours! Rural and Urban 
Teachers and Administrators especially welcome! 
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cept or reject his basic contention largely on 
the basis of whether he believes that “planet- 
wide democratic order” (in Brameld’s sense) 
is desir:ble or not. The following few state- 
ments «em especially debatable: 

“Frequently he [Conant] offers asser- 
tions that are rhetorically pleasant to read 
but lack, as essentialist pronouncements 
often do, any kind of clear cultural con- 
text.” (pp. 61-62) 

“His [Hutchins’] quest for certainty is 
seldom in the direction of a universal or 
substantial goal.” (p. 43) 

“Atomic Energy—The Supreme Chal- 
lenge (sic) to Education” (Title of Chapter 
17). 

“The whole of human history may, in 
fact, be interpreted as a conflict between 
those contracting forces that would refuse 
plain happiness to the masses of mankind 
and those expanding forces that would 
increase the chances of happiness.” 
(p. 223) 

This latter quotation may very well serve 
as a manifestation of the kind of philosophy 
of history on which a good deal of Brameld’s 
polemic rests. It leads him to the conclusion 
that “for the most part, whatever success or- 
dinary men achieved in winning larger stakes 
in the opportunities of nature and society re- 
sulted from exertion of their own powers in 
the face of those who, whenever possible, de- 
prived them of these opportunities.” This in- 
terpretation of history is certainly a gross over- 
simplification. The same kind of approach is 
again evident on page 227 when Brameld 
pauses to throw a few bricks at “contempo- 
rary medievalists.” Anyone who likes to be 
provoked, and frequently to a state of exasper- 
ation, will find Theodore Brameld’s Education 
for the Emerging Age much to his taste. 

—Davip GREENWOOD 
UCLA 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITIES by E. G. 
Williamson. McGraw-Hill & Co., New 
York. 1961. 

In 1951 Wrenn at the University of Min- 
nesota brought out a guide with a title iden- 
tical to that above, except that his had the 
word “work” instead of “services.” Perhaps 
this epitomizes what has happened in the last 
decade. Those who are familiar with Wrenn’s 
book will want to bring themselves up to date 
with this comprehensive overview. Those un- 
familiar with Wrenn will find this an excellent 
introduction to a field which will have even 
greater responsibilities in the next decade. 

—STEPHEN CLARK, 
CTA Research Associate. 


CHARLES BOB SIMPSON, new executive 
secretary of the San Diego Teachers Associa- 
tion, has produced a 26-page mimeographed 
report of a “grass roots project” entitled “Chart- 
ing our goals.” Discussion groups will think 
about action programs for the years ahead. 


Entire membership of 3,850 is expected to par- 
ticipate. 


A LITERARY MAP of California (22x34 
inches, litho, 3 colors) has been produced by 
Ce ntra) California Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish rders to CCCTE ($1.75 each) may be 


- | to Thelma Gentry, 1918 Lakeshore, 
Jakl.nd 6. 


TAX! S ARE GOOD is title of a 16-page book- 
let plished by NEA Committee on Educa- 
tio: inance. Ten for $1.50 from NEA. 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


HIGH SCHOLARSHIP 


HIGH STANDARDS 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 


ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Endorsed by leading Preparatory Schools 


A Directory and information will be sent upon request 


Inquiries Answered Without Obligation 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 
OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Howard Hunt Pattee, Executive Secretary 


Post Office Box 1211 


Los Altos, California 


Member of the National Council of Independent Schools 


Interesting Work in Your Free Hours. 
If you have an office skill, why not capi- 
talize on it this summer? Work the hours 
you want, the days you want, in the city 
of your choice. 


No Fee; a Paycheck Every Week. There 
is no fee of any kind because you are our 
employee. Interesting assignments with 


COMPTOHELP OFFICES 


Los Angeles @ 629 S. Hill St. © MA 6-7551 
Oakland @ 552 Grand Ave. © TE 2-4202 
Sacramento @ 926 J. Building @ HI 6-6145 
San Diego @ 121 E. Broadway @ BE 4-4186 
San Francisco @ 46 Kearny St. @ GA 1-2447 


many of the finest firms in the country. 


Teachers, Students Needed. Temporary 
summer office positions are now being 
filled. Many openings for teachers and 
skilled students. 


Write for Free Brochure. Free Compto- 
Help brochure explains how you can turn 
your free time this summer into dollars. 


ComptoHelp 


TEMPORARY OFFICE HELP 
A Comptometer Corp. Activity 


90 Offices Coast to Coast « Executive Offices: 5600 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago 48, Ill. 





TECHNOLOGY, television and team teach- 
ing were the highlights of the 1961 DAVI con- 
vention held in Miami Beach, Florida, April 24 
through 28. About 3,000 a/v specialists, ad- 
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ministrators and classroom teachers attended 
the NEA’s DAVI meeting, and visited one of 
the largest exhibits ever assembled for a meet- 
ing of this kind. 

The NAVA meeting will be held in Chicago 
July 22 through 25, and expects a record at- 
tendance of 3500 educators, a/v businessmen 


and industrial training directors. 


NDEA 


A total of $7,330,945 has thus far been spent 
or obligated to carry out the purposes of Title 
VII, NDEA, according to a report issued by 


At last...an electronic learning 
system fully compatible 
with sound teaching principles 


The American Seating Electronic 
Learning Center* represents the 
newest and best approach to the 
teaching of subjects that must be 
spoken and heard to be learned. It 


puts at the command of one 
teacher a system that has 19 dif- 
ferent lesson sources, to give 
students the benefit of individual, 
full-time instruction in foreign 


languages, speech therapy, 





remedial reading, public speaking, 
voice training—any subject that 
can be taught electronically. No 
other system develops so fully the 
exciting possibilities of this 
remarkably effective new  tech- 
nique—yet preserves so fully the 
correct teacher-student relation- 
ship. Isn’t this exactly the kind of 
system you'd like for your school? 
Write for further information. 


AMERICAN 


© SEATING 





The standard by which all public seating is measured 


*T.M. ASCo. 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 





ALIEARING «:: ews of film and television 


Dr. C. Walter Stone, director of the  duca. 
tional media branch. One hundred and thirty. 


nine research grants-in-aid have been aw irded 


and 70 contracts negotiated for the concuct of 


dissemination activities. 
Among new research proposals approved js 


an experimental investigation at U.C.L.A. of 


the instructional and administrative efficienc 
of the various observational techniques in jp. 
troductory courses in education. 
Dissemination contracts include: 
—Regional Research Conferences on new 
educational media. (Sacramento State College 


—Small group meetings to answer questions 


in the eight national problem areas of educa. 
tional TV. (Stanford) 

—Survey of the needs of education for tele. 
vision allocation. (NEA) 

—Regional Leadership Conferences to ex- 
plore ways and means of disseminating infor. 
mation concerning new educational media 
(NEA. Western meeting to be held in Phoenix 
Arizona.) 

—Study of technological development and 
the teaching profession, with particular refer. 
ence to new educational media. (NEA) 


PUBLICATION 


Curriculum Materials Center, P.O. Box 488 
Tujunga, offers teachers a handy clearing-hous 
for ideas on visual materials in its Teacher 
Visual News, a four-page quarterly, obtainable 
at no cost. Write CMC to get on the list. 


ETV 


A new service for communities planning 
ETV stations was established last Februan 
when National Television and Radio Center 
(NETRC) opened a Washington office headed 
by David C. Stewart, former executive direc- 
tor of the Joint Gouncil on Educational Tele: 
vision. JCET, which has been reconstituted a 
the Joint Council on Educational Broadcasting 
(JCEB) will concern itself with the formulation 
of policy on matters affecting the use of radio 
and television in education. Most of the staf 
functions formerly undertaken by JCET will 
be assumed by the new NETRC office, and by 
NAEB, which headquarters in Washington. 

The International Documents Service of 
Columbia University Press, N.Y., has just is 
sued Television Teaching Today, a UNESCO 
publication written by: Henry R. Cassirer. B} 
far the larger part of the book (pp. 15-179) is 
devoted to a general description of what i: 
being done in the United States, including 
projects such as “Continental Classroom,” the 
pioneer closed-circuit project at Hagerstown 
and the ten-year-old program in Philadelphi: 
schools. Canada, France, Italy, Japan, U.S.S.R 
and the United Kingdom are also included. 
with individual coverage ranging from sixteet 
pages to a minimum of five. The book is pape! 
back, and one could wish a better job had been 
done in the manufacture: 257 pp., $3. 

A new $24,500 television tape recorder for 
closed-circuit application in the education 
field is being offered by Ampex Corporation, 0 
Redwood City. Full information on the t- 
corder, called the VR-8000, can be obtained 
from the manufacturer. 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 
A 13-week series of television lecture: bega? 
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April 17 over KPIX in the San Francisco area, 
dealing with the problems of independent busi- 
ness. Meinbers of the U. C. School of Business 
Adminis‘ration conduct the series, and viewers 
who register and submit answer cards will re- 
ceive a certificate of participation from U. C. 
Extension. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, former Ambassador to 
the UN, and now international chairman of the 
Institute of International Education, will tour 
Kenya, the U.A.R., and Tunisia this month for 
the Institute, and will also make a special re- 
port on international education for a CBS Re- 
ports program. The Institute of International 
Education is a private, non-profit organization 
which administers exchange programs between 
the U. S. and 82 other countries, and serves as 
a clearing-house for information on such pro- 
grams. As the oldest and largest organization 
of its kind, it last year brought 3500 students 
to the U. S., and sent 1500 American students 
abroad. 

Expedition!, the ABC program, has received 
the 1960 Thomas Alva Edison Foundation Na- 
tional Mass Media Award. This Award was 
established in 1955 to encourage more whole- 
some influence for youth in mass media. 
Another Edison award, as well as an award 
from American Heritage Foundation, was pre- 
sented to NBC for outstanding coverage of the 
1960 national political conventions. Another 
NBC program, the Huntley-Brinkley Report, 
has received the 1961 National Headliners 
Club Award for consistently outstanding news 
presentation. 

FILM LISTINGS 


EDUCATION IS EVERYBODY’S BUSI- 
NESS, 16 mm, color & sound. Shows changes 
in America’s social and economic life since 
1900. Role of higher education is emphasized. 
Free-loan from Association Films, 799 Steven- 
son St., San Francisco. 


LANGUAGE IN ACTION, film series pro- 
viding introduction to science of general se- 
mantics and explanation of fundamental proc- 
esses of human communication. Featuring Dr. 
S. I. Hayakawa. 

THE QUILL, series designed to promote 
clear, concise and effective writing techniques. 


LANGUAGE AND LINGUISTICS, series 
which covers the nature, structure and devel- 
opment of language. 


TALKING SENSE, series on ways to im- 
prove talking-listening-thinking activities for 
better communication. 

The above four film series may be purchased 
or rented. Information may be obtained by 
writing NET Film Service, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, and asking about the 
four film series covering problems of commu- 
nication, or by specific titles. 

THE FILM AND YOU (USING THE 
CLASSROOM FILM), 13 minutes, black and 
white, or color. Shows how the motion picture 
plays a role in the classroom. Information from 
Bailey Films, 6509 De Longpre Avenue, Holly- 
wood 28 

FILMS FOR ADVANCED ALGEBRA. A 
series of 20 motion pictures, for use in high 
schools Information from Modern Learning 
Aids, 3 ©. 54th St., New York 22. 


OU! STAR. 12% minutes, sound and color. 
A stud nd discussion of the sun. Avis Films, 
P.O. Bey 643, Burbank. 


ELL \\ENTARY SCIENCE SERIES. New 
color ‘.'mstrips for grades 4-8. Single titles: 
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Light and Color, Exploring Sound, What Are 
Stars ?, Prehistoric Animals, Our Body Fights Dis- 
ease and Atoms and Molecules. Photo & Sound, 
116 Natoma St., San Francisco 5, or 5525 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood 28. 


LIVING SCIENCE SERIES. Elementary 
through junior high. Individual titles: Ocean of 
Air, Finding Out About Rocks, Gravity, the 
Mighty Pull, Light and Its Story, Measuring and 
Testing Things, Planets Around Our Sun, The 
Milky Way, Rockets and Satellites, Way Stations 
in Space, Weather Scientists, Story of Heat, Story 


of Magnetism, Soil and Life, Particles of Matter, 
and Controlling Atomic Energy. United World 
Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS OF 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

—Approval and Accreditation of Public 
Schools, responsibilities and services of state 
departments of education. OE-20013, Misc. 
No. 36. 40c. 

—Technology in the Classroom Challenges to 
the School Administrator, (reprint from School 
Life, March, May 1960). OE-34004. Unpriced. 


Three R’s Packed 
in Box Lunches 


Here’s an idea based on an article by Mary S. Arnold, 
Supervising Teacher, Metcalf School, Illinois State Normal University. 
From Illinois Education magazine. 


Children love to eat, and will 
learn many things in their enjoy- 
ment of preparing food for a pic- 
nic. For a number of years, with 
help of home economist and other 
teachers, food preparation has 
been used to step up interest in the 
three R’s and other subjects for 
3rd graders in our Metcalf School 
with kitchen and workrooms. 

if a school has not kitchen or 
workrooms, much of same pro- 
cedure could be followed in homes 
or with junior or high facilities. 
Box lunches prepared by chil- 
dren as central activity involved 
class work in arithmetic, spelling, 


sUGGESTIONS 


ans UT prove helpju 


reading, writing. Art, music and 
hysical education helped as re- 
ated activities. Nutrition was 
learned by reading about “the 
4-basics” as well as preparing 
them. Choices grew from desire 
to have something hearty, crisp, 
toothsome, drinkable—and some- 
thing for a surprise. 
Pamphiets on food and encyclo- 
paedia were studied. Where do 
foods grow? How transported, 
preserved—what causes spoilage? 
Arithmetic was used in measur- 
ing. Spelling in describing meals. 
Writing and art in describing box 
lunch project. Also in designing 
the boxes and the invitations to 
special guests day of picnic. 
Bad weather, picnic is held in- 
doors. Music and physical educa- 
tion—the entertainment. 


(Gr E 


Enjoy the 
refreshing taste and 
smooth satisfying chewing 


of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
it seems to ease the busy day’s 
**pressure’’ with a quick little lift. 





Crafts and Culture of 
the American Indian 
beautifully illustrated 
in color and black and 
white photos... auth- 
oritative articles. 


° 


Magazine $1.00 pp Ye “9h 1, 


* Chup, n 
SEE..40TH ANNUAL CEREMONIAL 


Indian Dances, Sports. Crafts. AUGUST 
Send for Free Brochure. 10-11-12-13 


FILMED CEREMONIAL HIGHLIGHTS 
9 full color 35 MM slides, commentary $2.25 


CEREMONIAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 1029 Gallup, New Mexico 


JET TO EUROPE 


$1145 
$1697 
Excellent accommodations 
Write for details 


DREWES TOURS 


10804 Ashby Ave., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


California’s newest and loveliest 


RIVER 
PINES 
RESORT 


. « « American or European plan 


FREE brochures & reservations 
Box 103, Blairsden, California 


ME xXic¢co 


Short Summer Session 


Earn six semester hours—44 days from June 24, 1961 
$698 includes: Round Trip Air San Francisco-Mexico 

City. Tuition and Registration. Room and 
Board (2 meals). Transportation to School. Five Weekend 
Tours. For full information, write Personal Conductor, H. 
Clark Fails, Instructor in Foreign Languages, Diablo Valley 
College, Concord, California. 


Here is a ‘‘bit of heaven" in the 
high Sierras .. . a family vaca- 
tion spot on the fabled Feather 


River that's got everything. 


EUROPE 


A low-cost unregimented tour with the fun of personal dis- 
covery. A unique route—up to 70 days & 24 countries on & 
off the beaten path. Russia, Spain, North Africa optional. 
Unless you're set on the conventional tour, write: 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia, Box S Pasadena, California 


Palm Springs 
ALPINE VILLAGE 


Py 
ek 


FIRST OFFERING OF FULL NET ACRE 
DESERT-MOUNTAIN INVESTMENT 


Second Home and Retirement Sites 


Because lind increases in value in direct relation 
to ity lojaden, the proximity of beautitul Alpine 
Village to world-tamed Palm Springs 1s of 

prime importance to the investor. Now a tull ACRI 
can be yours for ay little as thirty dollars 

a month! Get full details, Coupon will bring 


them to you with no obligation 


TODAY! 


CONTROLLED ALPINE ARCHITECTURE 
On'y in the actuvo!l Alpine country will! 
tuch © voriety of authentic ond charming 
Alpine custom home designs be 

evoilable to property owners! Shown is 
the fomous “Hideowoy House one 

of on infinite variety of approved 
outhentic architectural stylings 


Please fill in, Clip and Mail 


PALM SPRINGS ALPINE VILLAGE 
S818 Wilshire Boulevard, los Angeles 36, Colifornia, WE 7-1665 


Please rush complete information about Palm Springs Alpine Village to 
Nome 

Address 

City 


Stote 





Pupils at a special summer class for rapid learners in Chico examine a magnified 
view of crystals of rock candy. This display was prepared as a research project by 
one of the students. It illustrates the enrichment tips for teachers listed in the 


article below. 


Enrichment Tips for Teachers 
By Robert F. Biehler 


-* TIMES it seems appropriate to 
paraphrase that old cliche about 
the weather when discussions of how 
to handle the bright child in an ele- 
mentary classroom develop. “Every- 
body talks about enrichment, but 
nobody does anything about it” is too 
often an accurate reflection of the truth. 

One of the major reasons for this 
situation seems to stem from the pres- 
sure of the normal teaching routine. 
Even if a teacher wants to do a careful, 
well-planned job of enrichment, the de- 
mands of 30 to 40 pupils make it impos- 
sible. 

Two groups of teachers ¢/d have time 
to think—and do something—about en- 
richment. These teachers were mem- 
bers of a workshop in teaching the 
rapid learner in the elementary school 
which is offered each year at the Chico 
State College summer session. 

The distinguishing feature of the 
workshop is the opportunity afforded 
the participants to work with small 
groups of bright fifth and sixth graders. 


Dr. Biebler is an associate professor of 
psychology at Chico State College. 


The schedule for the workshop mem- 
bers allows approximately one hour 
each day for general discussions relat- 
ing to techniques for teaching the rapid 
learner. The next hour is devoted to 
tutorial sessions with from two to four 
gifted pupils attending a special sum- 
mer class. The remainder of the school 
day is utilized by workshop members 
in working on plans and materials for 
use in teaching the above-average pu- 
pils in their own regular-session classes. 

In the tutorial sessions, the workshop 
teachers assist the special class pupil 
in the preparation of individual re- 
search projects. The project is the major 
responsibility of each child, and is it- 
tended to serve as a device for stressing 
independent research skills and study 
techniques. At the same time, it is one 
of the most basic methods of enrich: 
ment. Enrichment can take many forms 
but most of these involve a variation 0 
one basic technique; giving some sor 
of individualized assignment to a rapic 
learner once he has completed the 
quired work in some subject in les 
than the allotted time. In working wit! 
bright students on their relatively elab- 
orate summer school projects, the 
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p teachers came to some con- 

.s and developed some tech- 
which apply to the average 
classroom situation as well. These can 
be summarized as follows: 

1. Whenever possible, give the child 
several suggestions for enrichment. If 
you call, propose four or five possible 
topics related to regular class work. 
Most elementary school pupils need a 
stimulus in the form of a specific sug- 
gestion. If you offer only one possibility, 
it might not appeal to the child. How- 
ever, some pupils respond with enthu- 
siasm to the simple suggestion that they 
look for the answer to some question, 
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FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World's Leading Producers of Authentic 
Folk Music on Records 


Including THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY 
which contains an unusual selection of the music of 
more than 400 peoples, recorded on location by native 
orchestras and local groups; each long play record is 
accompanied by extensive notes by famous collectors 
and recognized authorities. And the famous SONGS 
TO GROW OWN series for children. ANTHOLOGY OF 
JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, INTERNA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE and LITERATURE series. 


For complete catalogue write to: 
FOLKWAYS RESEARCH & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th St. New York 36, N. Y. 
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or find out about something in which 
they have an interest. 


2. Try to avoid elaborate projects re- 
quiring large blocks of time, especially 
at first. A difficult problem may force 
too many demands on the child and 
lead to discouragement and disenchant- 
ment. A series of quite simple problems 
may be preferable to an elaborate proj- 
ect. 

3. Give the pupil continuous atten- 
tion and guidance as he works. Don’t 
expect him to carry it through on his 
own. In all probability, he will want 
and need advice, criticism, and encour- 
agement at all stages of his study. (A 
major conclusion of the workshop dis- 
cussions was that the above-average 
child is disappointingly “average” when 
it comes to buckling down to a chal- 
lenging intellectual task. The bright 
child’s capacity for intensive intellec- 
tual effort does not match his intellec- 
tual capacity per se.) 

4, Exert subtle, but definite, pressure 
for superior work. Many bright stu- 
dents have found learning so easy they 
have little mental discipline, and woe- 
fully inadequate standards. Unless they 
are supervised, this will be reflected in 
slap-dash products of inferior quality. 
Try to convey the feeling that you want 
more than an ordinary job. If possible, 
stress the scientific approach by requir- 
ing bibliographic references or the 
equivalent. Make the child support 
what he says with evidence. However, 
be cautious in exerting pressure to avoid 
the danger of resentment. Try to make 
it a game, if you can. Challenge the 
child to be proud and confident of what 
he does. 

5. In providing guidance, be as spe- 
cific as you can in suggesting sources 
and techniques. Probably the biggest 
stumbling block in classroom enrich- 
ment is finding sources of information 
at the appropriate level of difficulty. If 
you, one of your pupils, or one of your 
colleagues, discover an especially good 
book or article on some subject, make 
a note of it on a file card. (Don’t trust 
your memory.) Without some such re- 
source file, it may be next to impossible 
to provide the book or reference a 
child needs at the right moment. Very 
often such a personal file means more 
than a library catalog or an encyclo- 
pedia index. 


6. One technique for putting most of 
these suggestions into practice is to de- 
velop your own enrichment “labora- 
tory.” This might consist of a series of 
cards or pages, each containing a spe- 


NARCOTIC EDUCATION INSTRUCTION 
SCHOLARSHIPS of $100 and TUITIONAL AIDS 
Limited number, to administrators and teachers. First 
summer session, Rediands Univ. (Ed. 146) or Pepper- 
dine College, Los Angeles (Ed. 132). 2 credits. Cover- 
ing techniques and materials for primary, elementary, 
high school and college levels. Apply to Narcotic Edu- 
cation Committee, 843 Glendon Ct., So. Pasadena. 
MU 2-2717. 


A FEATHER RIVER FAMILY VACATION 
is great!!! 
Great Fishing —Great Swimming —Great Weather — Great 
Accommodations—Great Fun for All. A Sierra Holiday 
you'll always treasure. Easily reached by Alt. Hwy. 40, 
State 89 or 36 . . . easy driving. For attractive free bro- 
chure, write 
Plumas County Chamber of Commerce 
P.O. Box 1018, Quincy, Calif. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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®@ Teaching Credential Programs: 
Kindergarten-Primary 
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General Secondary 
Special Secondaries 


©@ Offerings in 20 departments with emphasis on 
courses for teachers 


© Campus beach, pool, other facilities open to 
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program of cultural and recreational events. 
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Age of Newton—lInterdisciplinary course 
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Two NSF Institutes 
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cific project or study idea. The form 
developed by the workshop members 
has a heading at the top of the page 
giving the general area of study. Then, 
some brief suggestions as to how to 
proceed are listed. Whenever possible 
this is followed by a list of books, ar- 
ticles and/or materials which can be 
used in carrying out the project. 
Members of the two workshops which 
have been offered to date collaborated 
on developing a series of such ideas. 
These were derived from their own ex- 
perience, from books, journal articles, 
and by requesting suggestions for tested 
“recipes” from fellow teachers. In two 
summers, over 250 such projects were 
prepared. For your classroom, you 
might develop such a laboratory of your 
own and supplement it by trading ideas 
with colleagues. In such a manner you 
might find that you are actually able to 
do something more than just talk about 
enrichment in the regular classroom. ** 


HOW TO MAINTAIN 
A MOVIE PROJECTOR 
(Continued from page 28) 
Turn off lights. Close projector 
door. Defective tube or tubes. 
6. Inadequate volume. 


Defective amplifier tube(s). Dirty or 
defective exciter lamp. Seating or ex- 
citer lamp in socket not tight. Low 
line voltage. If low volume is com- 
mon to your equipment, call the 
electric utility. The company serv- 
iceman will check voltage and if 
it is low he will correct it. 

Dirt or oil partly obstructing sound 
optical system. Clean with cotton 
tip and a little lens cleaning fluid. 
Rub lightly, with little force; do 
not disturb the setting of the 
sound optical system. 

Poorly recorded sound track. Check 
projector with a known good film. 


7. Tone unsatisfactory. 
Adjust tone control. Defective ampli- 
fier tube(s). Film sound track maj 
be at fault. Check with known good 
film. Poor acoustic conditions of 
room. Attenuate lows to help cut 
down reverberation. 


8. Ringing noises from loudspeaker 
when volume control is set at high 
level. 

Replace exciter lamp. Replace input 
tube. 

9. Amplifier fuse blows. 


Replace fuse with size recommended. 


JUNE 19- JULY 21 
JULY 24 - AUGUST 25 


GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


CLINICS ° 


WORKSHOPS 


LATIN REFRESHER PROGRAM 


MUSIC * DRAMA 


DANCE °¢ ART 


BIOLOGY INTERSESSION 
at Dillon Beach June 12-19 


for catalog write now to 


DEAN OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF THE PACIFIC 


STOCKTON 4, CALIFORNIA 


Do not replace with highe: valye 
than recommended. Chec/ tube; 


10. Distorted sound. 
Improper exciter lamp in pr sector 
Make certain the lamp is t! ¢ cor. 
rect one. Check tubes. Check ‘hread. 
ing of film around sound dru:.:. Film 
sound track may be bad. Check with 
a known good film. 


11. Sound is wavy (wow). 
Improper threading. Dirt on soung 
drum and/or rollers around ‘ound. 
head assembly. Check for bindin 
sound drum or rollers in soundhead 
assembly. Overwidth film. Check 
with known good film. 


12. Popping noise from speaker when 
operating with film. 

Dirt on back edge of sound drum 

Clean with cotton tip lighth 

dipped in carbon tet or alcohol 

Poor sound track on film. Check 

with known good film. Dirty soun: 
track. Clean film. 


13. Picture does not focus properly. 
Check lens for broken element. Chect 
for condensation of moisture on rea 
element of lens. Hold lens over 
lighted projector lamp until mois- 
ture disappears. Check projection 
lamp for proper installation. Filn 
gate not closed all the way. 


14. Film scratched. 

Dirt or emulsion on aperture and ‘0 
pressure plate. Clean, using aper- 
ture brush and cotton tip with al. 
cohol. Do not stick anything 
through aperture opening toward; 
the lamp; you may bend and dan- 
age some internal projector part 
Dirt or emulsion on film shoe 
sprockets, or film rollers. Clean a 
above. 

Sticking or binding film roller 
Remove rollers and clean shaf 
with alcohol and rag. Nicks av 
scratches on contact surfaces of filn 
path, film rails, rollers, sound dran 
pressure plate, sprockets or fin 
shoes. Rub part with crocus cloth 
If nick or scratch is deep, pat 
needs replacing. 
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15. Film tears or damages splices. 
Dirt or emulsion on apertui and 
pressure plate. Clean as above. E: 
larged splices. Damaged per: ratio! 
“Green film” (new film) will bin 
in the projector sometimes am 
should be waxed. Project + /ef! 
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Teacher Retires 
After 52 Years 
In One District 


RETIRING after 52 years of teaching 
service for one school district, Miss Bess 
Maxwell of Crescent union district, Del 
Norte county, is being honored by her 
community. 

Born in Crescent City, Miss Maxwell 
passed the county board examination 
for her credential after graduating from 
high school. Her long teaching career 
began in July, 1909. Because of the 
rainy season, children attended school 
in the summer and took an extended 
vacation around Christmas time. 

Her one-room school had a wood 
stove, primitive plumbing out back, 
and 20 pupils of all ages. Her salary 
was $50 a month for nine months. Her 
duties included sweeping the school 
and shooing mice out of the closet. 

She taught various grades until 11 
years ago, when she became admin- 
istrative assistant at Crescent Elk 
school, where she has also served as 
acting principal. 

Undaunted by 52 years of squirming 
grade-school boys and girls, the hand- 
some white-haired woman has seen the 
district grow from less than 200 pupils 
to the present 1860; from two teachers 
to 70. When the district completed a 
new school in 1957, the community 
named it the Bess Maxwell School. 


CTA HEADQUARTERS LAUDED 
IN PG&E PUBLICATION 


March issue of PG&E Progress, 8-page 
monthly industrial publication received 
by 2,400,000 power and gas users of 
northern California, contained a one- 
page article about the CTA headquar- 
ters in Burlingame. The story, “Where 
the Tree of Knowledge is Nurtured,” an 
excellent thumb-nail sketch of the As- 
sociation and its offices, was written by 
Lawrence R. McDonnell, Progress ed- 
itor. It included two good exterior pho- 
tographs. 


“INVESTMENT IN FREEDOM,” a 16 
mm.. 15 min., color film with sound, is 
now available to local associations from 
CTA Radio-TV Dept., Burlingame; 
CTA Northern Section, Sacramento; or 
CTA Southern Section, Los Angeles. 
This imated cartoon, with filmed ver- 
sions of actual classroom scenes, tells 
the siory of federal support for schools. 


It w.- produced cooperatively by CTA 
and * SA. 
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Yours --- 
for the as 


Here’s an easy way to get materials offered 
by your advertisers, including teaching aids or 
other booklets to help in school or personal 
buying. Requests on coupon below are for- 
warded to firms involved, who will send the 
material. For faster service, write directly to 
advertiser at address in ad. 

161. Vacations. Colorful folders on variety 
of independent or escorted tours by Grey- 
hound to America’s scenic and historic vaca- 
tion areas. (Greyhound Tours) 

162. New Posture Posters on fundamentals 
of healthful posture. Set of 4 in full color plus 
Good Posture Award Badge. Kindergarten 
through high school appeal. (American Seat- 
ing) 

163. Information on low- 
machines. Descriptive list of programmed 
courses now in use, plus other material. 
(Teaching Materials, Grolier) 

165. Across Lake Michigan by boat. Bro- 
chure with rates, schedules and details of 
S.S. Milwaukee Clipper. Cruise eliminates 240 
miles of driving. (Wisconsin & Michigan S.S. 
Co.) 

169. Summer employment opportunities. 
Informational brochure. (ComptoHelp Tem- 
porary Office Help) 

172. Mexico Rail Tour Brochure. Three- 
week tour, on special streamlined train from 
San Francisco July 9, or Los Angeles July 10. 
(Random Tours) 

34. For Better, Faster Reading. Leaflet on 
Rateometer, Eye-Span Trainer and the Flash- 
Tachment. (Audio-Visual Research) 

59. Wonderful World of Sound. Record 
catalog, including world’s largest collection of 
authentic folk music on Longplay records. 
(Folkways Records) 

122. Folders with itinerary of European 
tours and South Pacific Study Cruise. (Red- 
wood Travel) 
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Available in 
school year of 
1960-61 only. 


Send me the items covered by the num- 
bers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 
4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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TINTINK 


The Teacher Timesaver 


A ready-to-use, instant drying waterproof, col- 
orful marking device for lettering on charts, 
graphs, word cards, etc. Each container has its 
own felt nib which writes in various widths, in 
eight waterproof colors. Dries instantly—can't 
spill-or leak. 


Teachers Use I? 
Teachers Recommend It 


Initial sales to teachers are always followed by 
repeat orders. New users are astonished at the 
ease with which truly professional-looking work 
can be done. 


PeceeccccccscssscssssE ay your con Venience***2sssssssesseseses 


TINTINK 
112 Golden Gate Avenue 
Belvedere, California 
Please send me .set(s) of Tintink. 


Each 8-color set now $2.84 (add I1c tax). We 
pay postage! 


Name 
Address 


Zone... .-Satle:... 


| am enclosing ( ) check, ( ) cash, 


( ) Money order, ( ) Purchase order. 
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because it has 
passed the 
classroom test 
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COST AS LOW 


Le) CyE 
PER PUPIL* 


RATEOMETER | 


Tops the list of America's 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


IT’S VERSATILE... 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE . . . Lifetime electric motor provides 
clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* .. . Actual classroom experience 
over a 5-year period shows that costs run as low as 
37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: **Pupils love working with them” 

“‘best of its ty; more convenient’’ 
quiet”’ ‘Rexibie and adaptable’”’ 
crease 70 to 300%.’ 


Complete with manual, carry-case, $39.95 
5 to 9 units, ea. $35.95 ry 10 or more, ea. $33.95 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. CJ-15 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 
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editorial 
postscript 


A COMPUTER, the dictionary tells us, 
is a calculator. It could be human, but 
we have come to accept the word com- 
puter as a gadget with flashing lights 
and electronic dials. We expect it to 
add and subtract, to do our bookkeep- 
ing, and even to unscramble the math 
for our adventures in space. But we 
now learn that computers can write 
verse, compose music, translate lan- 
guages, dream up film plots and beat us 
at chess. 

Most appalling of all is the assurance 
from our scientific robot builders that 
these machines store up their knowIl- 
edge. A man in Virginia is building a 
“thinking machine” which gets its direc- 
tion from reward and punishment sig- 
nals and it responds to its previous 
“learnings.” 

At what point does the tool become 
the master? When will we have a ma- 
chine which operates without being 
told how? And how dangerous will it 
be when it learns how to flick the switch 
which gives it energizing life? 

History records that men would not 
believe their eyes when wagons moved 
without horses and boats sailed without 
canvas. Can we afford to disbelieve the 
adaptability of electricity or the power 
of the atom? 

We can't teach the efficiency of horse 
and buggy in transportation when the 
jet transport overhead drowns out our 
voices. We can’t afford to expound on 
bow and arrow as defensive weapons 
when cold war diplomacy uses atomic 
warheads as pawns in a frightening 
game. 

Education isn’t geared to the switch 
and the slate, nor is it ready to syn- 
chronize with the electronic computer. 
The teacher, to avoid the sins of anach- 
ronism, must neither practice the meth- 
ods and techniques of an outmoded 
past nor isolate himself from the dra- 
matic and challenging vistas of new 
knowledge. 

It is as unthinkable to relegate to ma- 
chines the storing and dissemination of 
all knowledge as it is to ignore the im- 
pact of electronic computers on our 
times. Education through all ages has 
saved man from ignorance; it will save 
him too from abdication to the mon- 
strosity of a “thinking machine.” 
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“It is most urgent that the American edu- 
cational system tackle in earnest the task of 
teaching American youth to confront the 
reality of totalitarianism in its toughest, 
most militant form, which is Communism, 
with the facts and values of our American 
heritage.’’—President John F. Kennedy. 


USING THIS QUOTATION as a rally- 
ing call and “Education and Freedom in 
a World of Conflict” as a theme, the In- 
stitute for American Strategy held a 
three-day conference in Chicago last 
month. Prominent among speakers and 
advisory members were many educators 
of eminent rank. 

One of the objectives of the confer- 
ence was stated in this question: “How 
can we provide the citizens and states- 
men of 1975—now in our schools—with 
an accurate and meaningful under- 
standing of the nature of Communism 
and its challenge to America and free- 
dom?” 

An increasing number of patriotic or- 
ganizations and broad-minded_indi- 
viduals have urged teaching about 
Communism in the schools. Few have 
suggested solution of the problem of 
who should choose the teachers and 


Moving This Summer? 


PLEASE HELP your associa- 
tion keep its membership lists 
up to date. In the past, 
changes of address in the Fall 
have meant that many CTA 
members did not receive their 
September CTA Journal. We 
want you to receive your 
magazine—but we must have 
your correct address. 

Your 1962 enrollment re- 
ceipt will not reach us in time 
to give us your new Fall ad- 
dress. If your new mailing 
address is effective in Sep- 
tember, please notify us—if 
possible, by August 15. 

Do not send us your Summer 
address, unless this will be your 
permanent address next Fall. 


Be sure your notification 
includes both your old and 
new address. Send to: Mem- 
bership Records Office, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, 
1705 Murchison Drive, Bur- 
lingame, California. 


who should design the course of tudy. 

Given the opportunity, the: are 
many who would be self-app: nted 
choosers and designers. 


The extreme right (John Birch S ciety 
and what's left of the McCart! yites) 
and the extreme left (Communis: party 
under an assortment of names cinnot. 
ing colors other than red) would leave 
the ponderous middle far behind in the 
race to present the Soviet doctrine in 
their own clearly-defined terms. To 
avoid encirclement and engu!fment. 
American teachers must be the first to 
see and tackle out the end-runners. And 
lest they forget the purpose of the 
game, they must move steadily down 
the middle of the field toward the goal. 
If this metaphor is sufficiently confus. 
ing, let’s face it: the times in which we 
live are confusing, too. 


WORLD HEALTH DAY last month 
provided a springboard for a plunge 
into the statistics of death from acci- 
dent. In 1959 in the U. S. 92,080 were 
killed in accidents, fourth only to heart 
disease, cancer, and vascular lesions. 
Most accidents are the result of unnec- 
essary risks taken either because of 
faulty judgment, poor physical fitness, 
or ignorance. Education is the best vac- 
cine against the murderous affliction we 
call accident. The work of teachers in 
promoting safety education through 
their professional associations is added 
guarantee that we live longer if we are 


wary. 


PAGES OF THIS ISSUE suggest some 
of the problems before us: organization 
of the school and administration of the 
district, the welfare of the teacher, 
curriculum and the weight of subject 
matter, growth and its financial load, 
education’s recognition of social pres- 
sures. 

But there is one subject—recreation 
—which brushes aside others as the 
school year closes. If learning to play 
is an essential of good health, we should 
give more attention to conservation of 
human resources. 


Conservation—human, economic, nat: 
ural—is, in itself, one of the most press: 
ing issues of our time. If readers agree 
—and will offer subject and treatment 
ideas—we may give conservation mort 
attention in future issues of the | #4 
Be careful and be healthy this summer! 


CTA Journal, May !%! 
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COCA-COLA" AND "COKE" ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
os > 


ai ie 
Cael is a pure, wholesome blending of 


natural food flavors. No artificial flavoring added. It provides a 
bi: of quick energy... brings you back refreshed after work or 
ply. It contributes to good health by providing a pleasurable 
m »ment’s pause from the pace of a busy day. 





22% DIVIDEND currently being received at policy 
expiration by all policyholders in this CTA-sponsored plan! 


30% DISCOUNT off standard, or “Board,” rates reflected 
in low initial premiums for major coverages! 


TOTAL SAVINGS TO 40% have been received every yea 
—since start of plan in 1951! Average saving to $46 a year! 


EVEN CTA MEMBERS previously insured by “non-Board” 
companies at sub-standard rates have saved to 20%. 


* * * 


BROAD FORM non-assessable policies underwritten by 
California Casualty provide the best insurance, 
bar none, of many plans studied by CTA. 


NATIONWIDE CLAIMS SERVICE by more than 2,000 
adjusters throughout the 50 states and Canada! 


ONLY AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE APPROVED BY 


F 
sticiaiieiuaiiiaiaa THE STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION! 


INFORMATION OR COVERAGE 


Phone collect to nearest office: , 
SEE HOW MUCH YOU MAY SAVE. Convince 
yourself that this insurance is best for CTA and 
eligible SCTA members. No matter when your 
present policy expires, fill in and return the reply 
San Francisco—EX 7-3500 form today for exact premiums and estimated sav- 
ings for your particular car or cars. No obligation— 
Sacramento—HI 4-8323 information will be mailed to you—no salesman will 
call. 


Los Angeles—MA 6-1461 


Fresno—BA 2-8486 


CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE AND MAIL TODAY 
=a eee 


mm> CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN + 417 SOUTH HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 13 + 550 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8 


1 AM INTERESTED in your CTA-sponsored plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please mail details and costs without 
obligation. (To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 


Teacher's Birth Date Present 
Age Date Policy Expires 


Spouse's Birth Age and Birth Date of any OTHER MALE driver of THIS Principal Driver 0 
Age- . Date car living in same household Occasional Driver _ 


—_— 


Address ae City Zone County 


Home School “Car Year, Make, Model (Bel Air, Fairlane, 
Phone No. Phone No. etc.), Body Type, No. of Cyls. a 


*Mo. & Yr. of *New (] *If caris regularly driven to work, (*For rates on other owned OFFICE USE 


Purchase J Used [] approx. miles ONE WAY —_ cars attach this information.) 
(Check One) 


(Only CTA and SCTA members can qualify for policies in this plan. SCTA members eligible 
if have completed, are now, or will start student teaching within 30 days from date of policy.) 





